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ROCKING HORSE 


TO MAKE FOR TREE ORNAMENTS and little presents. 

1-Teacher cuts out horse above. 2-Traces the outline on 

stiff cardboard. This is your pattern. 3-Fold 4%x7’ 

cardboard in two. On this trace pattern. Cut 

TA ieee out except at hinges X and Y. 4-Color 
with crayons or paint; and then glue 

on bright sequins or gay papers. &-Tie on 

package of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum— 

this makes it a real present. 


The delicious 
flavor and smooth 
natural chewing of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum help give 
you a little lift and relieve tension. Try it. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 oa is a position in the Midwest, West or 


ka, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Member —NATA. 3 ey Tear _— South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 


@ ‘This feature of the JourNat is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


For an Improved Civilization 


HAVING spent many months in re- 
search on the development of the free 
public school, I was interested in Max 
Lerner’s “American Civilization: 
Goals and Values” (Oct. JOURNAL). 
I think that forces now arrayed against 
our public schools are similar to those 
of the pre-Civil-War period. It will 
be a long time before we can improve 
our civilization, and all of us should 
strive toward that end. 

—A. R. MEAD, emeritus director of 
educational research, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 


Comments on September 


Tue September issue was the best 
in 20 years—the publications insert 
was a brilliant idea. The cover, how- 
ever, was the poorest in 20 years—it 
showed no imagination. 

If the extra $5 in dues improves all 
the NEA to the extent that it im- 
proved the JourNAaL, I am willing to 
give another $5. 

—LYLE FE. JONES, Laurel, Montana. 


Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 


We’p appreciate it if schools par- 
ticipating in the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial observance would compile 

(Continued on page 597) 
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Me NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Legislation 


> In support of the NEA legislative program for the 
86th Congress, the Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations held a series of invitational conferences in Novem- 
ber to exchange ideas, discuss promotion plans, and consider 
tactics in the light of the outcome of the November 4 na- 
tional election. 


Members of the Legislative Commission as well as the 
staff participated in a six-state New England conference in 
Boston designed to lay the groundwork for promotion of 
new legislation along the lines of the 1958 Murray-Metcalf 
bill. A similar conference covering 11. states, which was 
held in Denver, was followed by a Northwest conference 
in Portland, Oregon. 


The National Conference on Legislation is to be held in 
Chicago this month, with participation by state chairmen 
of federal-relations committees, state education association 
executive secretaries, and the entire NEA Legislative Com- 
mission. Featured speakers will be NEA President Ruth 
Stout, NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr, and 
Walter Heller, professor of economics at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Educational leaders who were active in 1958 in promot- 
ing equitable tax treatment for teachers and the National 
Defense Education Act will participate in this and other 


invitational meetings to be scheduled for carly 1959, 


Project on Conditions of Work 


& Kenneth R. Brown of San Francisco has been named 
director of NEA’s Special Project on Conditions of Work 
School 
granted a Icave of absence from his position as professional- 


for Teachers and Administrators. He has been 


services executive for the California Teachers Association 
for the duration of the project, which is expected to be 
completed by the end of May 1959. The NEA project is 
under the supervision of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers in co-operation with other interested NEA units. 
(Sec “News and Trends” for November.) 


Higher Education 


& More direct relations than evcr before may be cx 
pected between the U.S. Office of Education and the field of 
higher education as a result of the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act, said Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming in an address at 
the annual dinner of the American Council on Education. 


Advisory committees will be appointed to advise on 
specific portions of the act. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence Derthick will appoint two special aides to assist 


him in the administration of the act. One will be a recog- 
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nized leader in the field of higher education, who, in addi 
tion to other duties, will “give special consideration to that 
portion of the act which charges the Department with the 
responsibility for advising and consulting with the heads of 
departments and agencies of the Federal Government re 
sponsible for the administration of scholarships, fellow- 
ships, or other educational programs. . . .”’ 


Tax Treatment of Stipends 


& Internal Revenue Service in October issucd a ruling 
to the effect that stipends granted by the National Science 
Foundation to high-school and college science teachers, in- 
cluding fees and allowances for incidental expenses to at 
tend a Summer Institute for Science sponsored by th 
foundation, are excludable from the gross income of the 
grantee. They are excludable cither wholly or in part, de 
pending on whether the individual grantee is or is not 
candidate for a degrec 

Candidates for degrees may exclude the total amount of 
stipends received under the grant, whereas those who ar 
not working toward a degree may exclude from gross in- 
come the amount of stipends received subject to the limi 
tation of $300 multiplied by the number of months for 
which the benefits were received during the taxable year. 
No exclusion is allowable beyond a total of 36 months, 
whether the benefits were received in consecutive months or 
not. Laboratory fees, tuition, and other fees, as well as an 
allowance for dependents paid by the foundation, are in- 
cluded within the concept of scholarships and fellowship 
grants. They must therefore be included in computing the 
total amount of the grant. (Detailed information is avail- 
able in NEA Rescarch Memo 1058-13. Obtain from NEA, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single 


free; not available in quantity. ) 


copics 


Rising Standards for State Membership 


> In passing a constitutional amendment at its annual 
October meeting, the Maryland State Teachers Association 
became the third state to require a degree, special certificate, 
or better, for statc-association membership. The amend 
ment stipulates that fas of September 1, 1959} all persons 
applying for regular MSTA membership for the first time 
must (1) hold a bachelor’s degree or a regular administra 
tive or teaching certificate of first or higher grade, or (2) be 


qualificd as a teacher in Baltimore City. 


Bachelor’s degree is a minimal requirement for member- 
ship in the Kansas State Teachers Association, while the 
Maine Teachers Association holds that “teachers joining 
the Association for the first time must hold a degree granted 
for a course of study in which at Icast 18 credits have been 
When 
this issue of the NEA JouRNAL went to press, the Ohio 


earned through professional courses in education.” 
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Education Association was due to consider a similar pro- 
posal at its NEA’s National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
has a subcommittee at work for the purpose of developing 
a working draft of policy statement on the subject. 


annual convention. 


NEA Headquarters Building 


© Reorganization within units and turther adjust- 
ments relating to getting settled in the third unit of the 
new NEA headquarters are expected to be completed by 
the end of January, according to Richard E. Carpenter, as- 
sistant executive secretary for business management. Formal 
dedication of the building is scheduled for February 8-10, 
1959, Program plans are going forward under the general 
hairmanship of Frank W. Hubbard, assistant executive sec- 


retary for information services. 


Ranch Holidays 


& Teaching teachers to relax for a month’s holiday 
away from the ctfects of noisy traffic, city turmoil, and hur- 
ried schedules is the top objective of two ranch-holiday 
projects offered for the coming summer by the Lost Valley 
Ranch in Colorado in co-operation with the Colorado Edu- 
ation Association and the NEA, and by the White Tail 
Ranch in Montana in co-operation with the Montana Edu- 
cation Association and the NEA. 


Horseback riding, pack trips, hikes on trails exploring 
thousands of acres of new country, swimming in heated 
outdoor pools, close-at-hand fishing, square dancing, and 
target practice are included. Space will be available at Lost 
Valley from June 10 to July 8 and at White Tail late July 
and early August. Address inquiries to NEA Travel Service, 


1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Italy’s 10-Year Educational Plan 
& Expenditure of $2.2 


billion for buildings, equip- 


ment, salaries, and assistance to schools and students on 
all levels is envisaged in the 10-year (1959-69) educa- 


tional plan recently approved by the Italian cabinet. 


Three salient points which distinguish the program from 
similar projects undertaken by the Italian government in 
the past are: introduction (according to the provisions of 
the constitution) of absolutely free education until the age 
of 14, and extension of this principle to free education in 
professional schools regardless of age; construction of 150,- 
000 new schootrooms in addition to the rooms necessary 
for the new university construction program; and provision 
for an increase in personnel and services at every grade and 
level to the extent of 70,000 positions. 


Weather Warnings 


& Supplementing an item in “News and Trends’ for 
October concerning the use of the Conelrad attention signal 
for urgent weather warnings, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce says: “The important point to remember is that 
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urgent Weather Bureau warnings are broadcast over the 
regular frequencies of all radio and television stations in 
and near a threatened area. It is, therefore, not necessary 
to change the radio dial to a special frequency for receiving 
Conelrad weather warnings. Special Conelrad radios and 
radio attachments which provide an immediate means of 
receiving urgent weather warnings are now available. The 
Conelrad attention signal automatically activates their speak- 
ers to broadcast Conelrad radio alert messages and emer- 
gency weather warnings.” 


Victory for Teacher-Legislators 


> By a better than three-to-two majority, Oregon 
voters on November 4 endorsed a constitutional initiative 
amendment (sponsored by the Oregon Education Associa- 
tion) ensuring that employees of local school boards, 
school-board members, and employees of the state board 
of higher education may serve in the Oregon state legis- 
lature without resigning from their positions and return to 
their positions without resigning from the legislature. 


The vote followed by a little more than a year a decision 
of the Oregon Supreme Court to the effect that a member 
of the state legislature was not able to resume a school 
teaching job without resigning from the legislature. Fur- 
thermore, the attorney general in Oregon had held that 
school-board members could not serve in the legislature 
without resigning from their school-board positions. 


Death of Harold A. Allan 


& Harold A. Allan, former NEA assistant secretary for 
business, died at his home in Chevy Chase, Maryland, on 
November 3. He served on the staff of the NEA for 26 years 
until his 1948. After retirement, he was 
elected to serve on the Board of Trustees from 1948 to 
1952. As president of the NEA Department of Rural and 
Agricultural Education in 1919, he led in its reorganiza- 
tion into the present NEA Department of Rural Education. 
He served as Maine representative on the NEA Board 
of Directors from 1920 until his appointment to the NEA 
staff in 1923. 


retirement in 


NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr paid tribute 
in the following words: “Harold Allan, more than any 
other individual, laid the firm foundations for the present 
stability of the National Education Association. 
Through a quarter-century marked by boom and depression, 
closed banks and closed schools, world war and uneasy 
peace, he directed our NEA business affairs with foresight 


fi scal 


and vigilance.” 


NEA Deputy Executive Secretary 


& Lyle W. Ashby has been appointed deputy executive 
secretary of the NEA. He will assume his new duties on 
January 1, 1959. Formerly assistant editor of the JOURNAL, 
Dr. Ashby was NEA’s assistant secretary for professional 
relations from 1948-55. He has been assistant executive sec- 
retary for educational services since 1955. His successor has 
not yet been chosen. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 594) 


a complete record of what they have 
done in that respect and send it to us. 
Then we can ‘include the record in 
our commission’s report to Congress, 
and we can also provide certificates to 
the actively participating schools. 
—SIDNEY WALLACH, assistant director, 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
mission, 28 East 20th St., New York 3. 


Thanks to the NEA 


I’> LIKE to thank NEA’s Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
for their willingness to co-operate with 
my state education association in an 
investigation of my dismissal. 

Your action shows not only the co- 
operative way in which state and na- 
tional associations work together for 
the welfare of teachers but also the 
keen interest of both associations in 
each individual member. 

—Name withheld on request. 


ON BEHALF of our two teachers or- 
ganizations (Sweden America Foun- 
dation and Laroverkslararnas Riksfor- 
bund), we Swedish teachers want to 
thank the NEA for giving our group 
the opportunity of visiting the U.S. 

Attending the Cleveland convention 
gave us a fine introduction to the 
professional problems of American 


on June 22, the Mariposa will cruise 
the South Pacific and will stop at 
Tahiti, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, 
Samoa, and Hawaii. 

Combining shipboard study that 
carries a maximum of six graduate 
units with sightseeing and pleasure, 
the study-cruise will offer the unique 
opportunity to examine the education- 
al systems of the ports of call. 

Write to CTA-Southern Section, 
1125 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 17, for 
detailed information on courses to be 
offered, rates, etc. Those interested 
should act immediately, since accom- 
modations are limited. 

—WARREN C. BAUSSMAN, director, spe- 
cial services, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles. 


“Big Hearts and Little Minds” 


WHEN I read the September 
JourNAL, I was shocked and dismayed 
that a magazine designed to further 
the interests of education would print 
the article, “Big Hearts and Little 
Minds.” What useful purpose can be 
served by this exposure of educational 
ineptitude? 

As a principal in a school that has 
had a good program for these children 
for more than 20 years, and where we 
now have four such classes, I found 
the article to be extremely distasteful 
and very discouraging. I am unable to 
find anything in the article that is in 
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Use Your Postal-Zone Number 


Ir you have a postal-zone number, include it in your address when writing NEA about: 


* present membership 
* membership renewal 


* new membership 
« change of address 


This will help NEA to process your dues and answer your questions more quickly. 
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teachers. Our group also felt we prof- 
ited greatly from lectures, field pro- 
grams, and school visits in Minnesota 
and from visiting NEA headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. 

—INGEBORG SONDEN, SWEN J. LUND- 
QUIST, INGRID LUNDE, JORAN MJOBERG, 
leaders of the group. 


Summer Study-Cruise 


CauirorNiA Teachers Association- 
Southern Section and the University 
of Southern California are offering in 
1959 a six-week summer session aboard 
the S.S. Mariposa of Matson Lines. 
Scheduled to depart from San Francis- 
co on June 21 and from Los Angeles 
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accord with the modern philosophy, 
principles, methods, or results of a 
good program for slow learners. 

There are many states and hundreds 
of schools that have well-organized 
programs of education for slow learn- 
ers. Most of them are staffed with well- 
trained, capable, and understanding 
teachers who rightly believe that theirs 
is an important job. In this description 
of what, we hope, is an isolated ex- 
ample of a travesty on education, what 
is there that will help or encourage 
the good teachers in this field? 

One of the most frustrating and 
bitter battles that these teachers have 


(Continued on page 598) 


TRAVEL 
and 


EARN 
College Credit 


REAR RE BE RE BED 
Summer School 


*"ROUND-THE-WORLD 


Plan now for a thrilling educational 
experience. All tours sponsored coopera- 
tively by Western Illinois University, the 
National Education Association, and the 
Illinois Education Association. 

- ££. *& eee SS 

Twelve excellent itineraries from which 
to select: 


Alaska 


Canadian Rockies—Pacific 


Northwest 
General Europe 


Hawaii 
Mexico 
New England-Canadian 
Maritime Provinces 


*Round-the-World 
*Round-the-World 
South of the Equator 
Scandinavia—General Europe 
South America 
Story of the West 
‘Washington Seminar 
* * £222: SS SS 
Each tour under the direction of a 
regular and experienced staff member of 
Western Illinois University. 
eeeeeee#ee% e 
Credit: Graduate or undergraduate 
4-8-12 quarter hours 
eeeeeeee¢ @ 
Subject areas: 
Art 
Biology 
Education 
English 
Geography 
Music 
Photography 
Social Science 


For further information write: 


A. B. ROBERTS 
Department A 

Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 





OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 597) 


had has been to secure proper under- 
standing, recognition, and apprecia- 
tion of their work in the slow-learner 
program. 

—TROY A. SNYDER, principal, Grant 
School, Steubenville, Ohio. 


How I enjoyed “Big Hearts and 
Little Minds”! The article presents a 
tremendous challenge to those who 
believe all children should be edu- 
cated. 

—MARGARET Ss. woops, School of Edu- 
cation, Seattle Pacific College. 


Teacher-Politician 


Jutius L. GHOoLson, assistant super- 
intendent of Bibb County Schools, 
Macon, Georgia, 
successfully com- 
bines his teaching 
career with polit- 
ical, civic, and 

military duties. 
For the past 
five years, he 
served as city al- 
derman, mayor 
pro tem, and 
chairman of the 

police committee. 

Mr. Gholson was an instructor in 
government classes for almost 20 years 
at Lanier (Georgia) Senior High 
School for Boys. Later he was principal 
of Alexander IV High School and Mar- 
garet McEvoy High School in Macon. 

In 1951, he received a citizenship 
award for his contributions toward bet- 
ter government. 

An inspector-general in the Far 
Eastern Air Force Command in World 
War II, Mr. Gholson is now a lieuten- 
ant-colonel with the 48th Armored 
Division of the Georgia National 
Guard. 

—LILLIAN D. KELLY, Bibb Education 
Association, Macon, Georgia. 


ene Mee ne NT 


Tue officers and mem- 4 
bers of the headquar- 
ters staff of the National 
Education Association # 
extend Christmas greet- 
ings to each member of M 
the Association and to 
the host of friends of the 
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|; E. Waite, who has been 
teaching for some 30 years, knows that 
many a surprise lurks in the classroom, 
but he probably never suspected that 
one day he would be teaching atomic 
physics at 6:30 in the morning to: 

@ a 65-year-old man in a wheel chair 

®@ a mechanic in Spencerport, New 
York, who “wants to get ahead” 

©@ inmates of the federal peniten- 
tiary in Atlanta, Georgia 

@ priests and nuns, members of 
teaching orders, in approximately 50 
colleges and universities 

e a housewife who tiptoes to class 
at dawn, hoping not to disturb her four 
sleeping children. 

The reason Dr. White’s student body 
is so varied is that his classroom is the 
whole United States. He is the teacher 
on Continental Classroom, an early- 
morning atomic-physics course which 
is developing into a smash TV hit. 

A genuine “early, early show,” 
Continental Classroom is_ broadcast 
at 6:30 a.m., Monday through Friday, 
over the NBC-TV network and is spon- 
sored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, an NEA department; the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company; the Ford 
Foundation; and the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Help- 
ing to underwrite the costs of this $5 
million educational experiment to up- 
grade the teaching of science are such 
firms as Bell Telephone, General 
Foods, International Business Ma- 
chines, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Stand- 
ard Oil of California, and U.S. Steel. 

Up to now, some 4500 students have 
enrolled for credit through 350 institu- 
tions, including the universities of Chi- 
cago, Michigan, Minnesota, Pitts- 
burgh; the State University of Iowa; 
Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Stanford, Cornell, Indiana, 
and New York universities. 

Actually, though, says Edward P. 
Adkins, of AACTE, co-ordinator of the 
project, thousands more are watching 
just for the fun of it. 

Military personnel, mechanics, tech- 
nicians, astronomers, engineers, and 
bus drivers have written to praise the 
effort and to request synopses of the 
course—to date 25,000 synopses have 
been sold. 


At army posts in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Maryland, atomic physics 
and coffee are served simultaneously in 
reserved recreation rooms. A medical 
technologist in Louisiana states: “The 
course will fill gaps in my professional 
education.” In Madison, Wisconsin, a 
professional engineer candidly admits: 
“The knowledge of physics I acquired 
in 1943 can stand some rounding out.” 

Additional members of the nation- 
wide audience are gifted high-school 
students, some of whom watch the pro- 


Dr. White on the Con- 
tinental Classroom set. 


gram in the classroom with their phys- 
ics teacher. At College High School, 
located in Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey, 22 students report before dawn 
to the physics lab; at Manlius Military 
School, Syracuse, New York, 12 cadets 
arise an hour before reveille to view 
the show with their physics master. 

In Abington, Pennsylvania (a Phil- 
adelphia suburb), 40 gifted students— 
all college-bound—view the telecasts at 
home, then meet twice a week with 
their science teachers to discuss any 
questions they have. At Greenwich, 
Connecticut, 10 high-school juniors 
follow a similar pattern. All who pass 
a final examination will receive credit. 

The largest class viewing the course 
at a single institution totals 150—at 
the University of California, where 
Dr. White has been a member of the 
faculty since 1930. At Montclair State 
College in New Jersey, the registration 
is 65. Many classes of about 50 have 
been reported from all sections of the 
country. 

If the program continues to be so 
popular, Dr. White may change the 
present title to one with a more inter- 
national flavor—already he has had in- 
quiries about the program from as far 
away as Lima, Peru; Caracas, Vene- 
zuela; and Pago Pago, Samoa. + + 
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OUR 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
IS THE 


WORLD 


RUTH STOUT 


world. It must become a mature nation; it must 

overcome barriers to understanding, preserve au- 
tonomy rather than create autocracy, and always reach 
out a helping hand, but never a grasping hand. 

The preservation of freedom is often more difficult 
than the initial securing of it. It is bred not in inac- 
tivity or defensiveness or self-righteousness. It is bred 
of inquiring minds, self-discipline, and active preser- 
vation of the right of others to differ from and disagree 
with ourselves. It is bred not of sameness and medi- 
ocrity, nor of unorganized diversity. It is bred .of 
diversity of talent and method within the unity of 
goals and action. It is bred in love and respect for 
every man as an individual with divine spirit and with 
rights and responsibilities because he is a man as well 
as a citizen. 

Basic to the democratic way of life is the unfettered 
mind. The only free mind is the educated mind that 
can reason clearly from knowledge; can discipline it- 
self, seek further knowledge, detect half-truths, dis- 
tortions, and overgeneralizations; discriminate be- 
tween the trivial and the important; and then, with 
understanding, translate ideas into action consistent 
with our belief in the integrity of man and his unity 
of purpose. 

Absolutely essential to maintaining a citizenry with 
informed and unfettered minds are the systems of pub- 
lic education throughout our land. The public schools 
of America are the joint responsibility of the people 
and their local, state, and national governments. The 
greatest enemies of our way of life are ignorance with- 
out understanding, and knowledge without wisdom. 
The current arguments over whether the schools 
should teach substance or teach how to live are stupid 
arguments. The schools must do both—and much, 
much more. 

Often in day-to-day living, we can shift responsibil- 
ity back and forth among ourselves with harm to no 
one. But the responsibility of the individual as a citi- 
zen must not be shifted. To whatever degree any one 
person fails to carry out his citizen responsibility—to 


|" country is just “coming of age” in a troubled 


Dr. Stout is president of the NEA. 
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that degree the whole democratic structure is weak- 
ened. 

In a democracy, the power of the many or the 
power of leaders is constructive only so long as it is 
used to create situations in which the individual may 
grow as a person and in his ability to live and work 
with other men. When power is used to manipulate 
people rather than circumstances, our way of life is 
endangered, and he who wields the power is in the 
greatest danger of all. 

Basic also to effective democratic living is change— 
constant change for the better. We must be willing to 
set aside the hope that complete certainty can ever be 
achieved in the affairs of men. Such certainty is false 
security which places faith in one or several men, or 
in a single idea or supposed fact, rather than in the 
divine spirit and the balance of wisdom among men. 
And constantly, circumstances, people, and even facts 
change, and thus solutions must also change. 

As we change, we must ever be critical. America is 
noted not only for preserving freedom of speech but 
for an abundance of criticism of itself. Often in exer- 
cising our freedom of speech and criticism we should 
be more responsible, more thoughtful than we are. 
But the fact that we can accept criticism and profit 
from it is a sign of maturity rather than of weakness. 
Only the immature are defensive and afraid to admit 
to imperfection or error, or to change from what has 
been to what should be. And differences of opinion 
are an essential stimulus to the self-evaluation and 
change that bring about growth. 

Freedom, even in this broad land, will be stifled if 
it is self-contained. Tennyson’s Ulysses said, “I am a 
part of all that I have met; yet all experience is an 
arch wherethro’ gleams that untravell’d world, whose 
margin fades for ever and for ever when I move.” 
We seem, to a degree at least, to have conquered time 
and space as Ulysses could not. Thus we are a part 
of the whole world, not apart from it. 

In addition to contributing to improvement in our 
own way of life, therefore, we all must work harder 
than ever before to adapt to the rapidly changing 
world. For today the nation is as our own household, 
and our neighborhood is the world. # + 
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Schools in Our 49th State 


HAT will statehood mean to 
\ Alaskan schools? While it 

is expected that existing 
territorial laws will remain in effect 
so that schools will continue as 
usual, the status of statehood itself 
already makes a big psychological 
difference. 

For example, two students who 
went from the Anchorage High 
Schoo] last spring to National Sci- 
ence Fair finals in Flint, Michigan, 
were piqued to find themselves 
grouped as “international” along 
with winners from Germany and 
Japan. Now these Alaska students 
look forward to voting in the next 
Presidential elections under Alas- 
ka’s new constitution, which lowers 
the voting age to 19. 

Fifteen-year-old Tana Kempton 
sums up her satisfaction with state- 
hood like this: “I’m proud of 
Alaska, and now maybe kids in the 
other states will learn that we're 
not just a land of ice and snow.” 


GS aten000, of course, cannot 
change the basic conditions affect- 
ing operation of the schools. If the 
Alaskan school map were super- 
imposed on a map of the other 
states, school locations would ex- 
tend from North Dakota to Texas, 
from California to South Carolina. 
Much of this area is isolated from 
direct service by land or water 
transportation and must be served 
by air. Wide variations in terrain 
and climate also affect the construc- 
tion and operation of schools. 

Alaska’s dual school system is a 
result of these conditions. The 
Alaska Native Service (ANS), un- 
der the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
operates 84 schools; the Alaska De- 


Mrs. Planck is a former member of the 
Journal staff now living in Anchorage. 
She prepared this article with the co- 
operation of staff members of the Alas- 
ka Education Association, Alaska De- 
partment of Education, and Alaska Na- 
tive Service. 
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partment of Education, under 
Commissioner Don M. Dafoe in 
Juneau, opérates 105 schools and 
supervises 28 organized independ- 
ent school districts, having one or 
more schools each. Anchorage is 
the largest school district popula- 
tionwise, enrolling 10,000 pupils. 

Alaska also has about 20 private 
and denominational schools, from 
one-room schools to those with 
full high-school programs. 

About three-fourths of the ter- 
ritorial schools are rural and range 
from one-room schools with enroll- 
ments as low as eight to those en- 
rolling more than 450 from kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade. 

What it means to teach in a 
small, remote Alaskan school is 
described in The National Elemen- 
tary Principal by a man who had 
taught in rural Oklahoma: 

When Alaskan people in an_iso- 
lated area hear that their school is 
good, they make every effort to bring 
and keep their children in school the 
year around. . . . Situations often oc- 
cur in an elementary Alaska school 
which appear abnormal to a conti- 
nental teacher—for example, two broth- 
ers, one eight years old, the other six- 
teen years old entering the first grade 
at the same time. The sixteen-year-old 
boy completed his whole “education” 


in this first year. . . . Later, the teacher 
registered him for selective military 
service and saw him able to sign his 
name on the registration card. How 
many teachers in continental USA are 
faced with the situation that one of 
their third graders [an 18-year-old] will 
marry during the school term? 


But, the same teacher adds, ‘““The 
equipment of rural schools is mod- 
ern and adequate.” This is also 
true, generally, for ANS schools. 


For children too isolated to 
reach a day school, ANS maintains 
two boarding schools. This fall, 
nearly 1000 youngsters were trans- 
ported, mostly by plane and some 
from points about 2000 miles away, 
to the school for elementary pupils 
at Wrangell and to the only all- 
native high school at Mount Edge- 
cumbe, both in Southeast Alaska. 

One elementary group, spending 
the night in Anchorage en route, 
went window-shopping and viewed, 
with eyes as bright as the city’s 
neon signs, displays of French Pro- 
vincial furniture and the latest 
American and foreign cars. 

Among the schools now in the 
territorial system are 22 one- and 
two-room schools transferred a few 
years ago from ANS under the 


Adults living near the ANS school at Kasigluk participate in an evening meeting. 
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This modern school building in Anchorage houses senior-high students in the morn- 


ings; junior-high students, afternoons; and community-college students, evenings. 


Johnson-O’Malley Act, which pro- 
vides federal funds for operation 
and capital outlay. Under state- 
hood, further transferals from 
ANS seem likely if the new state 
can be assured of continued federal 
assistance until it is economically 
able to assume the added costs. 

Schools on military bases are 
also operated by the Alaska De- 
partment of Education but are fi- 
nanced completely by the federal 
government. 

Unique, perhaps, of all on-base 
schools is the one at Whittier, 
where annual snowfall may range 
from 20 to 35 feet and where the 
school is built against a glacier- 
topped mountain of solid rock. 
Whittier, port of entry for all mili- 
tary supplies for Alaska, is a city 
completely contained in three huge 
buildings. 

One of the three is a 14-story 
apartment house for married off- 
cers and their families. 

A tunnel connects this building 
with the school so that teachers 
and pupils come and go without 
boots or parkas. However, they do 
experience the exasperation of ele- 
vator bottlenecks! 

Where there are fewer than eight 
school-age children, the territory has 
provided correspondence courses, 
if a local supervisor with reason- 


able educational background is 
available. Usually one of the 


mothers can so qualify. In 1957, the 
Calvert (correspondence) School 
in Maryland, for example, enrolled 
234 pupils in various parts of 
Alaska. 

Sometimes a family must move 
children back and forth between 
an area with no school and a city 
system. This happened to Maureen 
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and Pat Avery, who went through 
kindergarten under the Calvert cor- 
respondence method; transferred to 
a public school for their primary 
grades; returned to Calvert until 
ready for high school; then gradu- 
ated from Anchorage’s $5-million 
high school as outstanding students 
with several scholarship offers. 

Both girls distinguished them- 
selves in writing, and Maureen has 
been asked to write regularly for 
Seventeen. Mrs. Avery thinks their 
writing skills were stimulated by 
the “correspondence” aspects of 
their education. 


Auaska’s over-all population has 
increased by approximately 70% 
since 1952, and school population 
shows an even greater increase of 
nearly 75%. In 1955, at the time of 
the Alaska White House Confer- 
ence on Education, it was estimated 
that 338 additional classrooms 
would be needed by 1960. Many of 
these have been built, but there are 
still approximately 300 classrooms 
needed. 

Although a 1954 report showed 
that Alaska had spent about 43° 
of its general revenue for schools 
compared with a 29.4% average for 
various other states, financing new 
buildings has been complicated by 
lack of counties or similar political 
subdivisions, and by lack of a gen- 
eral Alaska property tax. In a city 
school district, schogls and all ex- 
penses must be carried within the 
limits of a 30-mill tax levy. 

To assist school construction, the 
legislature in 1949 passed the To- 
bacco Tax Act, and these revenues 
have been used to amortize school- 
construction bonds. 

Since the constitution makes the 


legislature responsible for all meas- 
ures necessary to “establish and 
maintain a _ system of public 
schools,” the question of more ade- 
quate finances and other school 
improvements can be freely ex- 
plored and acted upon. 

Building costs in Alaska range 
from about 114 to 214 times the 
average of stateside costs, partly 
due to high shipping costs for mate- 
rials, partly to short building sea- 
sons, and in some instances to spe- 
cial terrain problems. 


Tae lure of Alaska has helped 
to make the teacher shortage some- 
what less acute than in the other 
states. Edna Knotts, who taught in 
the Anchorage High School last 
year as an exchange teacher from 
Los Angeles, describes Alaska’s ap- 
peal this way: 

I fell in love with the territory in 
three summer visits, and then I wanted 
more than anything to spend a winter 
in Alaska, fervently hoping it would be 
very snowy and wintry. To my great 
disappointment, it was an extremely 
mild winter, with never more than six 
or seven inches of snow at one time. 

I would most certainly recommend 
Alaska as an exchange post for other 
teachers. It offers the exhilaration of a 
change of scene, a different way of life, 
and limitless possibilities for new 
friendships. Alaska schools are at least 
equal to those in other states; in many 
ways they are superior. Students who 
have attended Alaska schools seem un- 
usually well grounded in such funda- 
mentals as spelling and writing. 

True, the exchange teacher 
comes on her regular salary will be at 
a certain disadvantage monetarily, but 
unless she is at the lower end of the 
salary scale, this will not result in any 
hardship. 


who 


Judging by the Anchorage system 
this year, fear of living costs is no 
serious deterrent to teachers from 
“outside.” Among 109 new employ- 
ees, 71 come from 27 states in the 
continental U.S.; one couple from 
Guam. 

The report of the conference 
held in Alaska prior to the White 
House Conference on Education 
was concerned, however, with what 
it termed “the real problem of 
teacher shortage”: the inadequate 


number of Alaskans who were pre- 
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paring to teach in the territory. 
Only 18 of the new teachers needed 
for territorial schools in 1955-56 
were prepared in Alaska, said the 
report, and this could be blamed, 
in turn, on the general failure of 
her high-school graduates to go on 
to college and to enter teacher 
training. 

One remedy proposed was greater 
opportunity for professional ad- 
vancement. In the 29 years since 
the University of Alaska had estab- 
lished its department of education, 
the report noted, only one graduate 
had moved up to an administrative 
post—that of elementary principal. 

Currently, this situation shows 
some improvement. This year the 
university gave seven master’s de- 
grees in education to teachers, sev- 
eral of whom had already held 
administrative positions in Alaska. 

In ANS schools, employment of 
qualified native graduates, at least 
at the teacher and/or assistant 
level, is a continuing policy. In 
1954, an Anchorage paper said: 


The talents of the Eskimo, Aleut, 
and Indian people in the Territory are 
being put back into the educational 
services of the Alaska Native Service 
in a big way. 

This year 35 teachers and instruc- 
tional aides at posts around Alaska are 
of native blood . . . [and] nearly every 
school in the far flung system has a 
Native as its special assistant. 


Civ service sets salaries in on- 
base and ANS schools. Territorial 
law sets other minimum salaries, 
and an attempt to equalize salaries 
and living costs in different areas 
is made by varying the minimum 
according to judicial divisions 
whose boundaries take into account 
distinct geographical differences. 

In the first judicial division 
(southeastern Alaska), minimum 
salaries range from $4500 to $6900; 
in the third (the Alaska and Kenai 
peninsulas), from $4900 to $7300; 
and in the second and fourth (in- 
terior Alaska including Fairbanks 
and Nome), from $5200 to $7600. 

School boards, of course, may pay 
more than the minimum, and many 
districts are bettering it by from 
$500 to $1000. 

Salaries of superintendents range 
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from a minimum of $5300 in the 
first judicial district to a maximum 
of $9400 in the fourth. Principals 
receive at least $600 above what 
would be their base pay as teachers. 

Membership in the Alaska 
Teachers’ Retirement System is a 
condition of contract for all except 
those who will be unable to com- 
plete 25 years of service before 
they are 65. Ten years of stateside 
service may be credited toward re- 
tirement. The teacher contributes 
a sum up to 5% of his base salary, 
but not in excess of $300. Under the 
new constitution, the accrued bene- 
fits of employee retirement systems 
“shall not be diminished or im- 
paired.” 


Facuumes for higher education 
are centered at the University of 
Alaska at College, near Fairbanks, 
First noted for its school of mines, 
the university now offers work in 
many other departments. Sum- 
mer sessions emphasize education 
courses. Extension courses are given 
at four large military bases, and 
credit is also allowed for study at 
community (junior) colleges at 
Anchorage, Ketchikan, and Juneau- 
Douglas, where other special-inter- 


Me 
as 









est and vocational courses are also 
given. 

One of Alaska’s oldest schools, 
begun in the 1870’s by a Presby- 
terian missionary—the Sheldon 
Jackson Junior College at Sitka— 
last year enrolled students from 
more than 40 towns and villages, 
providing higher coeducation for 
both native and nonnative students. 
A Methodist university, offering a 
four-year liberal-arts program, is 
expected to open in 1960 at An- 
chorage. 

Of the high-school graduates who 
do go on to college—35% of last 
year’s seniors—many, of course, go 
“outside.” 

One index to the professional- 
mindedness of Alaska’s teachers is 
found in the membership of the 
Alaska Education Association—now 
1231 and representing 65% of the 
approximately 1900 territorial, 
ANS, and private-school teachers. 

In 1956, AEA’s delegate assembly 
took a long stride forward by vot- 
ing to open a headquarters and em- 
ploy its first full-time executive 
secretary. Chosen for the post was 
John M. Poling, then AEA presi- 
dent and a teacher experienced in 
both ANS and territorial schools. 

To another teacher from the 
ranks must go credit and praise for 
The Alaska Teacher. In 1953, Ro- 
man Malach, then teaching at Dil- 
lingham and now principal of the 
Aurora Elementary School at El- 
mendorf Air Force Base, offered to 
edit, publish, and assume full fi- 
nancial responsibility for a teach- 
ers’ journal. After five years of 
increasingly successful publication, 
ownership of The Alaska Teacher 
was transferred to the AEA in Ju- 
neau, and Malach resigned as 
editor. 

In the first issue, he had written: 


Even as a State, Alaska can not look 
toward a large number of municipali- 
ties or counties. Many . . . areas of 
Alaska will have to remain . . . [iso- 
lated], yet, the educational system will 
have to reach those small communities. 


Today, Malach is confident that 
Alaska’s teachers are equal to that 
challenge and to the new responsi- 
bilities and opportunities under 
statehood. #+ # 
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recess; he falls and skins his 

knee. Lois is dissecting a cray- 
fish in the biology lab; she cuts her 
hand. Phil is playing basketball in 
the gym; his eye is injured by a 
tossed ball. 

Are the teachers of Bill, Lois, 
and Phil liable for these injuries? 
Perhaps, but not necessarily. The 
important point in each case is: 
Were these teachers negligent? 


B= is pushed by a playmate at 


Ciassroom teachers are well 
aware of the varieties of injuries 
—mostly minor, but sometimes seri- 
ous—which may befall the children 
under their supervision. If teachers 
believed themselves to be poten- 
tially liable for all the possible pu- 
pil injuries, they might be tempted 
to seek a less hazardous profession. 

Everyone is liable for his own 
negligence. No one is liable for an 
accident, or what in law is often 
called a pure accident. Also the 
negligence must be the legal cause 
of the injury. Examples from ac- 
tual court cases illustrate these 
points. 

A physical-education teacher di- 
rected two pupils to box three 
rounds of one minute each, with a 
minute of rest intervening. The 


Miss Ware, an attorney, is an assistant 
director of the NEA Research Division. 
Her article draws on material from a 
Research Division monograph, The 
Teacher and the Law. 1958. $1. Dis- 
counts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or over, 
20%. 
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When a pupil is injured... 


_. TEACHER 
> ®& LIABLE! 


MARTHA L. WARE 


teacher did not inform the pupils 
of the dangers of boxing, nor did 
he teach them the principles of de- 
fense. One pupil sustained a cere- 
bral hemorrhage caused by a blow 
on the temple. The teacher was 
held liable for the injury. 

A physical-education teacher su- 
pervised a boy’s jumping on a gym 
horse. The teacher had previously 
instructed the boy on the use of the 
horse, had demonstrated the jump, 
had warned the boy of possible 
dangers, and had then supervised 
the boy as he used the gym horse. 
The boy fell while jumping and 
sustained a broken arm. The 
teacher was not held liable for the 
injury. 

One does not have to be a judge 
or a lawyer to know why the 
teacher in the second case was not 
held liable, while the one in the 
first instance was. The teacher in 
the second case had taken reason- 
able precautions to avoid injury to 
the pupil. He had _ instructed, 
warned, demonstrated, and super- 
vised. The teacher in the first case 
had not taken reasonable precau- 
tions. In legal terms, the teacher in 
the first case was negligent because 
he had not properly instructed the 
pupils. His negligence was the legal 
cause of the pupil’s injury. 

The courts consider several fac- 
tors in deciding if the teacher's act 
constitutes negligence: the act it- 
self, foreseeability of harm, and 
legal cause. 


Negligence can consist of failing 
to act, as well as of acting in a 
way which a _ reasonable man 
should have realized involves an 
unreasonable risk of injury to oth- 
ers. An act of negligence may be 
one which involves unreasonable 
risk to others, even though it is 
done with reasonable care, skill, 
preparation, and warning. The 
negligence is inherent in the act. 

In situations in which a reason- 
ably prudent person could have 
foreseen the harmful consequences 
of his action or lack of action, an 
individual who disregards foresee- 
able consequences may be liable for 
negligent conduct. The _ courts 
would probably consider that the 
test of foreseeability for a teacher 
should be based upon what a rea- 
sonably prudent teacher, rather 
than a reasonably prudent layman, 
could have foreseen in the circum- 
stances. 


Ix MOST instances, the factual 
cause of an injury is obvious, and 
the difficulty lies in proving the 


legal cause—that cause but for 
which the pupil would not have 
been injured. In other words, there 
must have been between the 
wrongful act and the injury an un- 
broken connection, the sequence 
being such as to make it just to 
hold a teacher responsible for the 
injury the pupil has suffered. 

A teacher may be relieved of 
legal responsibility for his negli- 
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gent conduct if some other event 
breaks the connection between his 
act and the injury suffered in such 
a way as to be considered in the 
eyes of the law a superseding cause 
of the injury. 


Even though the teacher's act is 
found to be negligent, he may have 
available to him the defense of con- 
tributory negligence. This means 
that the injured pupil was also 
negligent because he did something 
which in itself was a contributing 
factor to his injury. 

With few exceptions, contribu- 
tory negligence bars recovery 
against the teacher whose negligent 
conduct would otherwise make him 
liable to the pupil for the injury. 
The traditional rule is that if both 
parties to the suit are at fault, 
neither can recover damages from 
the other for the harm which re- 
sults. 

There are a few states that have 
adopted what is called comparative 
negligence; that is, if the teacher’s 
negligence was greater than that of 
the pupil, the damages would be 
prorated. 

However, under either principle 
—contributory negligence or com- 
parative negligence—in a_ case 
where a pupil alleges that his in- 
jury was caused by his teacher's 
negligence, and the teacher defends 
himself by evidence of the pupil’s 
own negligence, the court would be 
influenced by the pupil’s age and 
the teacher’s experience. 

The standard required of chil- 
dren is that degree of care which 
the great mass of the children of 
the same age, intelligence, and ex- 
perience ordinarily exercise under 
the same circumstances. If a pupil 
has failed to exercise that degree of 
care, his contributory negligence 
may bar recovery from a negligent 
teacher. 

On the other hand, when a child 
is too young to be charged with 
contributory negligence, his age 
may be a factor in determining the 
teacher’s liability. The pupil’s 


youth may have the effect of in- 
creasing the precautions necessary 
on the part of the teacher to avoid 
exposing the child to an unreason- 
able risk. 
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Tue principles of negligence 
and liability discussed above are 
especially important to teachers 
connected with activities in which 
some danger is inherent. Shop 
teachers, science teachers who su- 
pervise laboratory work, driver-ed- 
ucation and _physical-education 
teachers, and coaches of sports are 
in positions which expose them 
more frequently to charges of negli- 
gence for pupil injuries than are 
teachers of academic subjects. 

However, all teachers are often 
in potential danger spots. Many 
classroom teachers supervise play- 
ground games. And any teacher 
may find it necessary to leave the 
classroom to attend to duties else- 
where, leaving the class unsuper- 
vised for a time. In both of these 
situations, injuries are sometimes 
inflicted by one pupil upon an- 
other, and the teacher may be held 
responsible. Although absence from 
the classroom for a few minutes or 
reporting late for playground duty 
may not result in a charge of negli- 
gent supervision, teachers should 
avoid practices which could subject 
them to such a charge. 

Misconduct of pupils in a class 
for incorrigibles has been held to 
be outside the teacher’s responsibil- 
ity, since their misconduct might 
have occurred regardless of the 
teacher’s presence or absence. It 
could have been argued, however, 
that a teacher of incorrigibles 
should be required to exercise even 
more than ordinary care to prevent 
such misconduct. 


Woaerner or not a teacher may 
be responsible for an injury to one 
of his pupils, the teacher may feel 
that he should render first aid. If 
a pupil is injured, the teacher in 
charge should immediately call for 
the school nurse and physician. If 
no person with medical training is 
available, the proper action to be 
taken by the teacher depends upon 
the nature of the injury. 

If immediate first-aid treatment 
seems indicated, the teacher is ob- 
ligated by his relationship to the 
pupil to do the best he can. Either 
lack of action or unwise action in 
an emergency may lead to a charge 
of negligence against the teacher. 
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Such first-aid knowledge as is ex- 

pected of laymen is required of 

teachers in these circumstances. 
When the injured pupil does not 


need immediate attention, the 
teacher should await the attend- 
ance of a medically trained person. 
Teachers without medical training 
should not attempt to give medical 
treatment in such cases. If they do 
so, and leave the pupil in worse 
condition than they found him, 
they may be subject to a charge 
of negligence. 

For example, two teachers who 
held a pupil’s infected hand in 
scalding water thus causing blisters 
and permanent disfigurement were 
held to be negligent, although one 
would hardly presume that the 
teachers were not well intentioned. 
In this case, if the teachers thought 
that the pupil’s infection was so 
serious that it could not wait until 
after school for attention by the 
parents or family physician, they 
should have sent the pupil home 
with a note to that effect. 

On the other hand, in one of the 
cases already discussed, in which 
the boy broke his arm jumping 
over a gym horse, the teacher 
walked with him to the supervisor's 
office, where he was given first aid 
and then taken to a hospital. 

One of the acts of negligence al- 
leged in the case was that the 
teacher should not have forced the 
boy to walk to the supervisor’s of- 
fice. The court said that the walk 
was only a short distance and that 
sending the boy to the hospital was 
better than having him wait for a 
doctor to come to the school. 
Therefore, said the court, the 
teacher was not negligent. 


Cirarty, the mere fact that in- 
juries occur to pupils on school 
grounds while under the super- 
vision of teachers is insufficient to 
hold the teachers liable for the in- 
juries. However, regardless of the 
factor of liability, teachers will 
want to safeguard their pupils by 
taking all reasonable precautions 
against the possibility of harm. 
Pupil injuries will never be elimi- 
nated entirely, but when appropri- 
ate care is exercised, teacher negli- 
gence can be. #+ + 






How to plan 


Better Salary Schedules 


MPROVING the structure of teach- 
| er-compensation plans has be- 

come increasingly a goal of 
mature professional associations. 
These teacher groups are devising 
salary-schedule proposals which 
clearly, through their structure, 
operate to attract well-qualified 
teachers and encourage them to 
make a career of teaching. These 
proposals also stimulate teachers 
already employed to increase their 
training and upgrade their value to 
the school system. 

Such salary plans have a good 
chance of being accepted by many 
school boards, which see them as 
blueprints for better education and 
improved teacher morale. Teachers 
associations which propose care- 
fully developed schedules, based on 
research and thoughtfully con- 
ceived criteria, are at the same time 
elevating their own prestige and 
making community support for 
their proposals more likely. 


Many of us in every state have 
been guilty of accepting—or even 
of requesting—so-called across-the- 
board raises. We have done this for 
some obvious reasons: because such 
raises were easy to explain, because 
they “treated everybody the same,” 
because of insufficient time to de- 
velop a better plan. 

But the across-the-board raise 
has operated to destroy whatever 
desirable relationships the existing 
schedule originally had to recom- 
mend it. 

To show how this can happen, 


Mr. Rhodes, assistant director of the 
NEA Membership Division, was for- 
merly NEA salary consultant. He has 
been executive secretary of the Mont- 
gomery County (Maryland) Education 
Association and an English teacher in 
Arlington County, Virginia. 
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let us imagine a salary schedule 
which, some years ago, began at 
$2000 and for teachers with ad- 
vanced training and experience 
reached a maximum of $4000. A 
teacher had the possibility of 
doubling his beginning salary 
under the existing schedule. This 
2-1 relationship between maximum 
and minimum is considered a mini- 
mum criterion of a truly profes- 
sional salary schedule, especially 
since studies show that college 
graduates entering other fields have 
a reasonable expectation of dou- 
bling their salaries in 10 years. 

Now, if a series of across-the- 
board raises totaling $1000 is added 
to this $2000-$4000 schedule, the 
minimum and maximum become 
$3000 and $5000. The minimum 
salary has increased 50%, the maxi- 
mum salary only 25%. Maximum 
pay in this school system is now 
only 1.67 times the minimum pay, 
whereas an experienced teacher 
with advanced training used to re- 
ceive 2.0 times the pay of a be- 
ginner. 


How may a salary committee de- 
velop a professional plan? Probably 
it should first reach some agree- 
ment about the worth of teaching, 
the value of services rendered, and 
the true professional level of the 
job for which a plan of compen- 
sation is to be drawn. 

A recent article by Hazel Davis, 
associate director of the NEA Re- 
search Division (““The Case for Pro- 
fessional Salaries,” NEA JOURNAL, 
October 1958) will help in com- 
paring teaching with other pro- 
fessions. Financing Professional Sal- 
aries for Professional Teachers 
(Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance, NEA. 1958. 23p. 10 


for $1 or 100 for $7.50) can also 
be used to present this point of 
view to the public. 

In many communities, salary 
committees have requested and re- 
ceived co-operation from their su- 
perintendents and boards of edu- 
cation in setting up joint teacher- 
board committees to study the 
teacher-salary problem. This is a 
valuable type of joint effort, for 
such committees tend to develop 
sound and adequate schedules and 
to unite in their efforts to get new 
salary plans put into effect. 

The salary committee of the lo- 
cal association or a joint commit- 
tee should gather data as it studies 
the salary problems in its school 
system. Types of information it 
should seek will be indicated by 
questions such as these: 

What ‘do local-association mem- 
bers think needs improving in the 
present schedule? What is an ade- 
quate income in the community? 
What pay will be needed to attract 
an adequate selection of qualified 
applicants to fill vacancies next 
year? 

Are we being fair to the teacher 
who is devoting his career to teach- 
ing in our school system? Where 
did our teachers go who resigned, 
and what would we have had to 
pay to keep them? Are we making 
it financially worthwhile for teach- 
ers to further their education and 
improve their qualifications? What 
are other comparable communities 
doing for their teachers? What na- 
tional economic and salary trends 
should we be aware of? 

Information to help answer many 
of these questions may be obtained 
from state associations and from 
the NEA. Some information must 
be gathered from local sources, how- 
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ever. Of particular importance is 
giving every teacher a chance to 
express his feelings about such 
matters as weak peints in the pres- 
ent schedule. Furthermore, every 
teacher should be informed of the 
progress and findings of the com- 
mittee. 


Tue committee next needs to 
draw up some principles of salary- 
schedule structure for guidance 
in drafting a revised schedule. If, 
for example, it is found that expe- 
rienced teachers fare better in other 
communities, then a_ principle 
might be that any new schedule 
should have a maximum salary at 
least comparable to that of similar 
communities. The committee will 
want to study the salary criteria 
adopted by the NEA and by state 
associations. State field workers or 
NEA salary consultants are often 
available to give advice and help. 

These principles may then be 
translated into a master structure 
or skeleton of a salary schedule, as 
was done by the Wyoming Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards Commission, with advice from 
an NEA salary consultant. 

Such a structure provides the 
form of a good salary plan without 
relation to any specific dollar 
amounts. Thus, once guiding prin- 
ciples have been established, they 
may be translated into a schedule 
of multipliers or percentages. Here 
is a suggested structure taken from 
the Wyoming plan. (The complete 
report includes reasons for consid- 
ering such a schedule desirable) : 


M.A.+30 

Sem. Hrs. 
1.20 
1.25 
1.30 
1.35 
1.40 
1.45 
1.50 
1.55 
1.60 
1.65 
1.70 
1.75 
1.80 
1.85 
1.90 
1.95 
2.00 


B.A. 


1.00 
1.05 
1.10 
1.15 
1.20 
1.25 
1.30 
1.35 
1.40 
1.45 
1.50 


M.A. 


1.10 
1.15 


Year 


Note that if a base salary of 
$4000 were applied to the skeleton 
of multipliers, the maximum salary 
for the B.A. degree would be 
$6000; for the M.A., $7000; and for 
the M.A. plus 30 semester hours, 
$8000 (twice the minimum). Dif- 
ferential between degree levels 
would be $400 at the base, $1100 
at the top. Annual increments 
would be $200. 

Using a $5000 base salary, maxi- 
mums would become $7500, $8750, 
and $10,000. Differentials would 
be $500 at the base, $1250 at the 
top. Annual increments become 
$250. 


Tue above plan is clearly de- 
signed to encourage teachers to 
earn master’s degrees and credits 
beyond that point. School boards 
can be shown that such a schedule 
works to upgrade the training of 
the staff. 

Once such a master plan is agreed 
upon, any change in base salary 
assures proportionate increases at 
all steps and at all levels. 

The details of such a plan must 
be worked out to the satisfaction 
of each locality concerned. For ex- 
ample, one school system may want 
to extend the chart to include a 
column for teachers with doctor’s 
degrees, another may think it de- 
sirable to establish different 
amounts for the various multipli- 
ers, or set up different maximum 
levels. 

This example of a master struc- 
ture does not completely meet cri- 
teria c and f in the NEA resolution 
(reproduced here) and leaves g to 
be worked out locally, but it never- 
theless represents bold thinking 
and substantial improvement in 
salary standards for the region in 
which it was adopted. 

The salary goals set by the NEA 
Representative Assembly are a 
minimum of $6000 and a maxi- 
mum of $13,000. We know that 
teachers’ salaries must move more 
rapidly toward such figures if we 
are to get and keep our fair share 
of top-quality people in education. 
But where salaries are still far re- 
moved from these figures, local 
conditions will help committees 
determine to what extent inter- 


mediate steps or short-range goals 
are needed. 

In implementing a new schedule 
structure, agreement upon the plan 
and support of it by teachers, su- 
perintendent, and board are essen- 
tial. Thus the importance of de- 
veloping the plan co-operatively, © 
if that is possible, cannot be over- 
stressed. 

In any event, facts and sound 
reasons for the proposed revision 
must be clearly presented to mem- 
bers, board, and the public if un- 
derstanding and support are to be 
present. The information and 
public-relations functions of a sal- 
ary committee must never be 
neglected. Association support for 
increased school budgets and for 
needed new tax levies is essential. 
Co-operative work on a salary plan 
should carry through the some- 
times trying job of getting the 
necessary funds. 

A salary committee which does a 
truly professional job will have the 
respect and co-operation of all con- 
cerned. But members’ greatest re- 
ward will be in knowing that their 
work has helped to advance the 
teaching profession and thus to ad- 
vance the whole cause of educa- 


tion. + + 


Criteria of a Sound Salary 
Schedule 


(from NEA Resolution on professional 
salaries adopted by 1958 Representative 
Assembly). 

A professional salary schedule 
should: (a) be based upon preparation, 
teaching experience, and professional 
growth; (b) provide a beginning salary 
adequate to attract capable young peo- 
ple into the profession; (c) include 
increments sufficient to double the be- 
ginning salary within 10 years, fol- 
lowed by continuing salary advances; 
(d) be developed co-operatively by 
school-board members, administrators, 
and teachers; (e) permit no discrimi- 
nation as to grade or subject taught, 
creed, race, sex, marital status, or 
number of dependents; (f) recognize 
experience and advanced education, 
through the doctor’s degree; (g) rec- 
ognize, by appropriate salary ratios, 
the responsibilities of administrators 
and other school personnel; and (h) 
be applied in actual practice. 
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Special Journal Feature 


EXCEPTION AL 
CHILDRE? 


yHis 17-page special feature is designed to offer suggestions 

‘| helpful to teachers who face the challenge of teaching excep- 

tional children in the regular classroom. Included are articles 
on the emotionally disturbed, the hard-of-hearing, the partially 
seeing. the crippled, and the mentally retarded, as well as a dis- 
cussion of school responsibility for trainable but noneducable chil- 
dren. (The special feature in the October JouRNAL discussed 
gifted children.) 

Two-color reprints of this special feature may be ordered from 
NEA: 10 or more copies, 20¢ each; single copies, 30¢. 

Available at the same rates are the following two-color reprints 
of JOURNAL special features: 

Discipline, Sept. 1958. 16p. Boys and Girls with Special Abili- 
ties, Oct. 1958. 16p. Homework, Sept. 1957. 12p. Class Size and 
Teacher Load, Oct. 1957. 12p. Child Growth and Development, 
Dec. 1957. 16p. Today and Tomorrow in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education, Jan. 1958. 20p. Let’s Balance the Program, 
Feb. 1958. 20p., including the Educational Policies Commission 
statement, “The Contemporary Challenge to American Education.” 
Reading, Mar. 1958. 12p. Testing and Evaluation, Apr. 1958. 16p. 

Packets of the last seven titles listed are available at the 
special price of $1.50 per packet. Discounts on quantity orders: 
2-9 packets, 10% discount: 10 or more packets, 20% discount. NEA. 


Coming in January: 


GUIDANCE 
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children, there are two con- 

cepts, fundamental to all edu- 
cation, which are so basic that they 
are frequently overlooked or for- 
gotten. 

The first of these is that public 
education is one of the inalienable 
rights of every child. In a democ- 
racy, every child who can profit 
by it is entitled to an education. 
This concept allows for no excep- 
tions, even among the _ handi- 
capped. 

The second is that handicapped 
children are essentially like so- 
called normal children. They are 
children first, and handicapped 
children second. 

Under the day-to-day pressures of 
meeting needs as they arise, class- 
room teachers and even supervi- 
sors and administrators may forget 
these fundamentals. It is easy to do. 


[ THE education of handicapped 


Meennc the individual needs 
and adjusting the work to the abili- 
ties of a handicapped child within 
the normal classroom place extra 
responsibilities upon the classroom 
teacher. There is a constant tempta- 
tion when things are the most 
difficult to say, “But the child just 
doesn’t fit into the class.” The 
truth, however, if we adhere to 
our two basic concepts, is that 
in situations where the _ child 
doesn’t fit into the class, every effort 
must be put forth to make the class 
fit the child. 

One of the most overworked 
clichés in industrial personnel work 


Dr. Rusk is professor and chairman, 
Department of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center, and associate 
editor of the New York Times. 
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HOWARD A. RUSK, M.D. 


is the one about fitting square pegs 
into round holes. But, as a leader 
in the employment of the handi- 
capped has pointed out, this old 
cliché may not be true, Both chil- 
dren and classrooms are~ change- 
able, and putting a square peg in a 
square hole or a round peg in a 
round hole is. one sure way of deny- 
ing both the peg and the hole any 
possibility of growth, expansion, or 
movement. 

Too frequently, the rigid factor 
in the situation is not the child or 
the class, but: the teacher, and this 
rigidity has its basis in fear. All of 
us fear the unknown and the un- 
usual. When we are confronted by 
a cerebral-palsied or mentally slow 


Here’s freedom to him that wad 
read! 
Here’s freedom to him that wad 
write! 
There’s nané ever feared that the 
truth should be heard 
But they wham the truth would 
indite! 
—Robert Burns 


child and must assume reponsibili- 
ties for that child, we frequently 
doubt our capacities and abilities. 

As a result, we rationalize that 
the presence of the child in the 
classroom is detrimental to the in- 
terests and pgogress of the other 
children. But if we analyze the sit- 
uation truthfully, we must admit 
the children have a far greater de- 
gree of adaptability than the teach- 
er has. 

To deny the square peg even a 
chance to fit into a round hole ad- 
mits a failure to observe our first 


basic premise: Public education is 
a fundamental right of every child 
who can profit by it—even the most 
severely handicapped. 


Orr second concept all too often 
also falls victim to the day-to-day 
pressures. Again fear is one basic 
cause, but added to it is the dimen- 
sion of overtly manifested sympa- 
thy. 

Any plans for the education of 
handicapped children must be 
based on recognition of both their 
basic needs as children and their 
special needs as handicapped chil- 
dren. Frequently, the special needs 
of these children are such that they 
can be met best with those services 
we term “special education.” 

Sound educational principles dic- 
tate that these special-education 
services should be applied only 
when they are demanded by the 
needs of the child. The regular 
classroom is the best educational 
environment for any child to meet 
his basic needs. 

Achieving social and emotional 
maturity is not easy even for the 
child without disabilities; it is fre- 
quently very difficult for the handi- 
capped child. It can be attained 
only through relationships which 
build mutual confidence and re- 
spect, and overt sympathy on the 
part of a teacher toward a child 
has no part in such a relationship. 

Teaching handicapped children 
may call for more ingenuity, pa- 
tience, and resourcefulness than 
teaching nonhandicapped children, 
but the classroom teacher who can 
do this successfully will in turn 
gain much in developing his own 
patience, tolerance, understanding, 
and abilities. x & 
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THE EMOTIONA é 


By FRITZ REDL and STANLEY JACOBSON 


T ISN’T easy to become an emo- 
tionally disturbed child. We 
don’t mean that it isn’t easy to 

have an emotional disturbance— 
that’s the easiest and most natural 
thing in the world. All of us have 
to meet the frustrations and disap- 
pointments that are standard pro- 
cedure in living, and all of us re- 
act with more or less disturbance. 

We feel hurt or angry or anxious 

or depressed or some subtle varia- 
tion of some unnamed emotion. 
We behave in ways we wouldn’t 
approve of—hopefully not for long 
and with minimum damage to our- 
selves or others. Then we get over 
the disturbance, and maybe we 
even learn from it so that the next 
time we face the frustration we 
aren’t thrown quite so fast or far. 

For children, especially, this 

process is as regular as meals, only 
more frequent. And with good rea- 
son. Children are still busy learn- 
ing to recognize feelings and urges 
that are an old story to us. To learn 
to cope with those emotions is 
one important job of the growing 
child, and to make it doubly hard, 
he can’t do it alone. He has to de- 
pend on us to help him. We expect 
the process to be punctuated by 
an occasional “disturbance,” just 
as we expect a healthy child to 
suffer an occasional cold. 

Because school is a natural focus 


Dr. Redl, widely known for his research 
and writing on emotionally disturbed 
children, is chief, Child Research 
Branch, National Institute of Mental 
Health, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland, Mr. Jacobson, ed- 
ucational specialist at the Child Re- 
search Branch, is a psychologist en- 
gaged in research on the problems of 
disturbed children. 


Luoma Photos 





for so much of the growing, school 
is also bound to be the scene of 
some of the disturbances. We learn 
to recognize the symptoms—a sud- 
den change from typical behavior, 
more fighting or more crying or 
more absence or less concentration. 
Six-year-old Johnny suddenly re- 
fuses to come to school. Twelve- 
year-old Bobby cries when he sees 
the “C” in math on his report card. 
Teen-age Sally, an “A” student, sud- 
denly stops trying. 

As we probe behind this _be- 
havior with parent, child, or school 
counselor, we find there is a reason: 

“Ever since the baby came, 
Johnny hangs around me all the 
time.” 

“My father said he’d buy me a 
bike if I got an ‘A,’ and now he 
won't buy it.” 

“If I can’t go away to college, 
I’m not going to do anything.” 

Then we apply the first aid that 
is usually all that is required. 
Johnny and his mother get some 
counseling about the meaning of 
the new baby. Bobby’s father be- 
gins to look at his son’s ability 
realistically. Sally learns the eco- 
nomic facts of life, and her parents 
learn about adolescent independ- 
ency striving. And all is fixed. 


Bur to become an emotionally 
disturbed child is another matter. 
For one thing, transient disturb- 
ances like the ones we mentioned 
above must have been repeatedly 
ignored, misjudged, or badly han- 
dled earlier in the game, before the 
child reached school age as well 
as afterward, so that anger or dis- 
trust or despair, a feeling of bad- 
ness or wrongness in himself or in 
the world, has already begun to 
look like a permanent fixture in 
the personality. 

By then, no one-sided, one-step 
remedy will work. By then, it isn’t 
simply the chemistry of the glands 
or the focus of the eyes or the level 
of the IQ or what Papa said just 
before Johnny left for school this 
morning. By then, warmth and 
caring are not enough. 

What is an emotionally dis- 
turbed child like? First of all, the 
term itself is much too broad. It 
covers illnesses as simple as measles 
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and as serious as cancer, as differ- 
ent as tonsillitis and a broken arm. 

For example, if little Johnny's 
screaming and vomiting and re- 
fusal to come to school continue 
even after ample demonstration 
that he is loved and appreciated 
as fully as the newly arrived infant, 
chances are that the baby is not 
the source of the problem, but only 
the last straw. 

Johnny and his mother may need 
guidance deeper in focus and 
longer in duration. Mother may 
need to take an unsettling new 
look at her child-rearing attitudes, 
and Johnny may have to let off 
considerable steam in the safety of 
a therapist’s office before he can 
take the risk of growing up. 

There may be another Johnny 
in the same first-grade class who 
comes to school obediently day 
after day and goes _ robot-like 
through his classroom paces; but 
his teacher notices a mask-like 
quality about him, a pseudo-under- 
standing. He’s in another world. 

Now it may be that this Johnny 
is by inheritance an especially slow 
child, as yet unequipped for the 
rigors of first-grade life. Or perhaps 


I have lived in this world just 
long enough to look carefully the 
second time into things that I am 
the most certain of the first time. 

—Josh Billings 


he is one of those unfortunate chil- 
dren so badly hurt by early experi- 
ences that his thinking is twisted, 
and he really cannot understand 
the world as we do. Both are cer- 
tainly disturbed, but they are as 
different from each other as they 
are from our first Johnny. 

As a fourth variety of disturb- 
ance, take the kind of child we 
have been studying at the National 
Institute of Mental Health. In the 
first grade, this Johnny would 
probably have the teacher threat- 
ening to resign, for he’s the boy 
whose hand is quicker than his 
head, who wants but cannot share, 
who acts as if yesterday never hap- 
pened and tomorrow’s an eternity 


away. He’s the acting-out boy, long 
on aggression and short on self- 
control. 


Aux these children, and many 
more varieties, are emotionally dis- 
turbed. We could have added at 
least a fifth child—the wonderfully 
co-operative one whose private life 
is an anxious striving to meet self- 
imposed, perfectionistic goals—but 
we are not trying to list all the 
kinds of disturbance. That would 
be impossible in any case. Our 
point is that the term emotionally 
disturbed is too broad to have any 
practical meaning. 

To say a child is emotionally dis- 
turbed is like saying that he has a 
fever: Both statements merely 
point out that something is wrong 
without indicating the nature of 
the illness, how serious it is, or 
what remedies are indicated to 
effect a cure. 

Notice too, that there is a differ- 
ence between disturbed and dis- 
turbing. The child who causes us 
most trouble may happen to be the 
most deeply troubled child in the 
room; but sometimes he is a nor- 
mal child engaged in a temporary 
campaign—perhaps to overcome 
immigrant status in a new commu- 
nity or to prove he’s “somebody” 
to the girl across the room. The op- 
posite child, the quiet oasis of calm 
in a too easily distracted group, 
often needs our attention more, 
even though he does nothing to 
force it. 


I; is no doubt clear by now that 
emotional disturbances defy gen- 
eralization. On the face of it, symp- 
toms know no logic. Every situa- 
tion requires its own analysis, every 
illness its own cure. 

This means that general pre- 
scriptions for handling disturbed 
children in the classroom will have 
limited relevance for individual 
cases. It does not mean, however, 
that there are no guides for think- 
ing about what to do. These there 
are, and many of them are already 
familiar to you. Here are only a 
few we would like to suggest: 


A teacher is to teach. Children 
bring their emotional problems to 
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the classroom, and the teacher has 
to find ways of helping them to 
cope with the problems while they 
are in school. When the emotional 
disturbances become _ entangled 
with classroom and learning situa- 
tions, it is the teacher’s job to try to 
disentangle them for the duration. 
It is not the classroom teacher’s job 
to solve the child’s difficulties for 
good and all. 


Disturbances are real. It may be 
true that a particular child “could” 
do the work if he “wanted” to, but 
this doesn’t mean he isn’t really 
disturbed. It only means that the 
trouble lies in the motivational ma- 
chinery instead of in the cognitive 
machinery. We may call him stub- 
born, negative, resistant, or with- 
holding; but whatever we call him, 
chances are the condition is beyond 
his control and as real a disturb- 
ance in its way as faulty vision. 

This is also true of the child 
who promises but can’t deliver, the 
one who has to keep his eye on 
everything but his assignment, and 
many others who try our patience 
day after day. 


It isn’t personal. Not only are 
disturbances real; they also run 
deeper than the events of the day, 
as we have tried to indicate. The 
boy who continues his nasty dis- 
ruptions in spite of your efforts to 
contain him probably has nothing 
against you personally, nor have 
you created the problem by failing 
to smile his way in the morning. 
You may symbolize all the adults 
who “do nothing but boss me 
around all the time,” or you may 
be an innocent casualty in a battle 
to win prestige in the gang. 


The exceptional child is an ex- 
ception. Although many disturbed 
children can be helped in a regular 
classroom, the fact remains that the 
disturbed child is exceptional, and 
the techniques that provide stimu- 
lating learning experiences for 
most normal children may only 
stimulate the disturbed child's 
pathology. 

If a promising activities program 
leads to chaos in the classroom, the 
trouble may lie in one or two chil- 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


dren with faulty control systéms 
and not in the technique itself. 
Even in a very small class, with 
more than one teacher, some chil- 
dren cannot manage a program 
which depends on inner controls 
and self-maintained task-centered- 
ness. On the other hand, one can 
see the very same activities produc- 
ing significant learning in large 
classes of relatively normal chil- 
dren. ; 

Is the answer to assign disturbed 
children to separate groups? Per- 
haps, but not for all of them. Some 
disturbed children need special 
classes or special schools and some 
cannot manage school at all, but 
the majority need the presence of 
a normal group in order to develop 
an image of constructive social be- 
havior. 

For these children, the answer 
lies in the kind of flexible planning 
that many schools are finding easier 
to achieve than they had imagined. 
Children are going to school part 
time, moving to different rooms 
and grades as their needs require 
it, staying home on bad days—and 
the schools are seeing the programs 
bear fruit. 

What is right for any disturbed 
child still depends on an analysis 
of that case alone, but there are 
plenty of alternatives if a school 
is willing to be imaginative. 


You can’t go it alone. What we 
have just said is not meant to im- 
ply that a teacher has to find a way 
to teach every child on the class 
roster. In the first place, some dis- 
turbing children are unmanage- 
able (and therefore unteachable) 
even if they are not seriously dis- 
turbed. Others who might be 
reached are all too frequently lost 
because of special school condi- 
tions. 

When the teacher is hamstrung 
by a rigid curriculum, a dearth of 
special facilities, ragged equip- 
ment, and short supplies, he can 
only choose the path of sanity and 
admit his limitations. Too many 
teachers still stand like martyrs, 
alone and unprovided with neces- 
sary tools, struggling to accomplish 


a task which requires artistry even 
under the best of circumstances. 


Refer it. Tell somebody. The 
guidance counselor, the principal, 
the pupil personnel worker, the 
school social worker, the school 
psychologist—tell whichever person 
in your school has the job of know- 
ing the resources for the troubled 
child and how to get child and re- 
source together. And if the child 
you refer is lucky enough to ar- 
rive at the source of help, remem- 
ber, specialists in helping troubled 
people can’t go it alone either. 

To be a specialist means to have 
special knowledge and skill in a 
specific area. It also means having 
less knowledge and skill in other 
areas. Psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and social workers may know as 
little about the classroom as teach- 
ers may know about the clinic. The 
helping specialist will depend on 
information from you to help him 
understand the case and plan the 
treatment outside the school. 

As for the classroom program, 
that remains your area of special- 
ty, and it will be up to you to trans- 
late findings about the child’s per- 
sonality and needs into classroom 
action. Education has perhaps done 
too little to develop specific educa- 
tional techniques for the emotion- 
ally disturbed child, but that gap is 
being filled by a growing catalogue 
of literature and course work on 
the subject, and we urge you to take 
advantage of it. 


Speak up. Disturbed children 
need special services, not only in 
the school but in the recreation, 
health, and welfare fields as well. 
For too many years, teachers have 
tried to provide services beyond 
their scope because those services 
were not available elsewhere in 
the community. It is time the 
teachers shoved back—not to get 
even, but because it is hard enough 
to be what classroom teachers are 
trained to be without also trying 
to be social workers, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists. Only if we speak 
up can the community understand 
the need and begin to meet it. + 
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degrees of hearing losses are 
enrolled in regular  class- 
rooms, though a large number of 
them have supplementary help 
from a teacher specially trained to 
work with the hard-of-hearing. 
Many of these children need pro- 
longed medical treatment, and 
some with severe losses are eventu- 
ally placed in special classes. There 
are always those children remain- 
ing, however, who will have a 
permanent mild-to-moderate hear- 
ing loss. Some of these children 
will wear hearing aids, some will 
not, but by and large they will con- 
tinue to attend regular school with 
hearing children under the direc- 
tion of a regular classroom teacher. 
The hard-of-hearing children for 
whom special help is available may 
leave the classroom twice weekly 
to attend speech classes which in- 
clude lip-reading instructions. In 
some larger school districts, they 
may be assigned to a special group 
where they receive such help daily, 
although most of their time is 
spent in the regular classroom. 


(V"iegre with many types and 


I; Is important that a classroom 
teacher receiving such a child un- 
derstand his background. She must 
know his educational record, test 
results, and family history espe- 
cially. 

It is important also to under- 
stand the self-picture that a_par- 





Mr. Benson is a teacher of the severel 
hard-of-hearing in the Long Beach, 
California, public schools. 
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ticular hard-of-hearing youngster 
has. This self-picture is often dis- 
torted and always colored by the 
child’s past. Probably very impor- 
tant in the child’s past is the fact 
that he has met an undue amount 
of failure, both educationally and 
socially. 

Such a child frequently presents 
a behavior problem. Lack of ade- 
quate contact with the environ- 
ment often produces attention-get- 
ting behavior. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the child who 
is withdrawn needs just as much 
consideration as the one who is the 
aggressive-behavior problem. 

The hard-of-hearing youngster is 
often, though not always, retarded 
educationally. He may be a year 
or two behind in school placement, 
or the retardation may show up in 
specific subject-matter areas only. 
Usually subjects involving the 
greatest amount of language are 
the biggest problem. 

Some youngsters are unaware of 
their difficulty; others realize that 
something is wrong but don’t know 
what it is. Still others know that 
they don’t hear all that goes on 
about them. 

The hard-of-hearing child some- 
times has difficulty adjusting so- 
cially. He may bicker in games be- 
cause he doesn’t understand the 
rules. Misunderstandings are very 
likely to occur. He may avoid cer- 
tain games or group situations in 
general and have few friends. 

Some, though not all, of these 
factors are present in varying de- 
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grees in most youngsters with de- 
fective hearing. 


Tue child with hearing difficul- 
ties may require special considera- 
tions involving the _ classroom 
teacher. The child may be under 
medical care requiring that he not 
take part in certain games or that 
he remain indoors in cold weather. 
He may have medication to take 
during school hours or may miss a 
certain amount of school due to 
ear difficulty or medical appoint- 
ments. 

The child may attend speech 
class, and it is the responsibility 
of the classroom teacher to do 
everything possible to support the 
program of training being under- 
taken by the special teacher. The 
classroom teacher can be most help- 
ful by seeing that nothing inter- 
feres with the child’s regular at- 
tendance at this class and that 
special events are not scheduled 
during speech time. 

Most children who wear hearing 
aids learn to take very good care 
of them, but some, particularly the 
younger ones, may need instruc- 
tion from the special teacher as 
well as some reminding by the 
classroom teacher. Often, hearing 
aids must be left indoors during 
recess or play periods. The teacher 
should be aware that hearing-aid 
batteries may give out unexpect- 
edly and recognize the special diffi- 
culties the child may face under 
these circumstances. 


Lip reading is strenuous and 












demands much concentration. Chil- 
dren who rely on lip reading to any 
degree should have adequate rest; 
the younger ones may need to rest 
sometime during the school day. 

Parent conferences are most im- 
portant. In addition to obtaining 
information that may help her in 
the classroom, the teacher should 
tell the parents about the child's 
school successes and encourage 
them to point up these successes at 
home. Quite often it is necessary 
to stress the importance of ade- 
quate rest for the hard-of-hearing 
child. 

Some parents need help from the 
teacher in understanding the im- 
pact on the child caused by the 
hearing loss, the difficulties that 
may arise because of it, and de- 
sirable ways to help the child com- 
pensate for his loss. 


Crassroom environment is most 
important for the youngster with 
hearing difficulties. If possible, the 
room should be arranged so that 
the child can see the faces of his 
classmates with only slight turning 
of his head. In any event, he should 
always be able to see the teacher’s 
face. He should not face direct 
light, for lip reading under these 
circumstances is almost impossible. 
Some teachers have found it help- 
ful to seat an able student near the 
hard-of-hearing child to act as a 
helper. 

If the child with defective hear- 
ing is to succeed educationally, it 
is up to the teacher to take the in- 
itiative in discovering what special 
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considerations the youngster may 
need and seeing to it that he re- 
ceives them. : 

The teacher’s manner should be 
calm and pleasant. She must use a 
normal voice and normal facial 
movement. It is often a temptation 
to exaggerate lip movement and to 
speak loudly, but this usually serves 
only to distort and. confuse and to 
make the child feel different. 

Directions or comments which 
are not understood should be re- 
peated with the identical wording; 
only after the child has repeatedly 
failed to understand should they be 
rephrased. The hard-of-hearing 
youngster will often give an an- 
swer unrelated to the specific ques- 
tion. If the teacher handles this 
matter-of-factly, the other children 
will usually accept it in like man- 
ner, though occasionally children 
who have heard ridicule directed at 
the hard-of-hearing may need 
added understanding. 


Because the child’s hearing de- 
fect may handicap him more in one 
subject than in another, the teacher 
should be aware of these differ- 
ences and space her lessons accord- 
ingly. For example, it might be 
wise to have social studies followed 
by art rather than spelling or read- 
ing, thus giving the child a break 
between two subjects which require 
concentrated lip reading. 

Once he understands the prin- 
ciples involved, the hard-of-hear- 
ing child is often most successful 
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Basic to a good 
school program of 
roviding for the 
rd-of-hearing are 
periodic _hearing 
examinations. 
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in arithmetic because the exactness 
of the subject tends to keep con- 
fusion at a minimum. If this is the 
case, the teacher can utilize this 
strong area to give the child spe- 
cial feelings of achievement, since 
behavior difficulties often diminish 
in proportion to the successes the 
child experiences. 

Spelling, on the other hand, may 
be a particularly weak area. The 
good teacher will do all she can to 
relate the printed word to the way 
it sounds. She will use the spelling 
words in many sentences and en- 
courage the child to do likewise. In 
giving spelling tests, she will always 
put the words into sentences be- 
cause often the child must lip-read 
the words, and the context of the 
sentence will help him. 

Another very weak area is likely 
to be social studies, for this area 
is high in language content. It 
helps if the teacher writes the main 
points of the lesson on the board 
and indicates them as they are 
mentioned in the lesson. Fre- 
quently summarization also helps. 
Restatement of facts by different 
children in their own words will 
also contribute to understanding. 
The teacher should take full ad- 
vantage of such tactual-visual ma- 
terials as pictures and objects to 
illustrate main points. The child 
can be taught and encouraged to 
use reference materials. 

It is especially difficult for the 
hard-of-hearing child to follow oral 
reading, yet his difficulties can be 
minimized somewhat. He can be 
trained to read for meaning, and 
the teacher can be ever alert to 
help him with unfamiliar words. 
He should be checked constantly. 
Reading in very small groups or 
the assignment of a reading partner 
who helps him keep the place may 
also help. 


Tue hard-of-hearing youngster 
will grow up to live in a hearing 
world. He must have confidence in 
his own ability to get along in that 
world. It is the responsibility of the 
classroom teacher to do all she can 
to give him this confidence through 
success in her classroom. #+ # 





HAT will your reaction be 
W wer the principal of your 

school informs you _ that 
Jimmy, a new pupil in your class, 
is a partially seeing child? 

This may happen, for an esti- 
mated 78,000 of these exceptional 
children are in our classes today— 
70,000 of them without special serv- 
ices. You—the classroom teacher— 
are responsible for their education. 

Partially seeing children are basi- 
cally normal in spite of having a 
visual limitation. They still can 
use vision as the chief channel of 
learning. 

These children and youth are 
found on all school levels, from 
kindergarten through high school. 
And since about 85% of what all 
students learn depends on their 
sense of sight, you have quite a 
problem. 


Thus article contains some sug- 
gestions that may be helpful in 
teaching Jimmy and children like 
him. But of course these hints will 
just give you a start. Additional in- 
formation is available from your 
community services, such as clinics 
and welfare agencies. Most state 
health, education, and _ welfare 
groups can provide information on 
this subject. 

Then, too, there may be others 
right in your school—the school 
nurse, counselor, psychologist, or 
principal—who can help you. 

In addition, the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, 
Inc. (1790 Broadway, New York 
19) is interested in this problem 
and has prepared a film, Fair 
Chance for Tommy, which is excel- 
lent as an introduction to visual- 
limitation problems in children. 


Bur let us look at some of the 
facts you can consider right now. 

First of all, if your school has a 
nurse, she will be helpful when 
Jimmy is first brought to you. She 
can interpret his specific eye condi- 
tion for you. As a liaison between 
Jimmy’s home, his doctor, and you, 
the nurse will be able to tell you 
just how severe his visual problem 


Miss Galisdorfer is itinerant teacher of 


the visually handicapped in the public 
schools, Kenmore, New York. a 
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is and will inform you of any spe- 
cial requests his eye doctor may 
have made. Many of your later de- 
cisions will depend on what you 
find out from the nurse. 

In the classroom, there are a 
number of physical conditions to 
be attended to, which, although im- 
portant to all your children, will 
seem more important now that you 
are also thinking of Jimmy. 

For example, no child should sit 
facing directly into the light or 
with his own shadow falling on his 
work. The light from the windows 
should come over his left shoulder 
if he is right-handed and over his 
right shoulder if he is left-handed. 

Adequate natural and artificial 
lighting in your classroom is im- 
portant. Adjust the window shades 
to obtain the best light without 
glare. Usually much of the glare is 
avoided if the desks are arranged at 
a 30-degree angle away from the 
windows. 

You should not talk to your class 
from a standing position near the 


windows, because if you do, Jimmy 
and all the rest of the class will have 
to look into the light. 

Just two other common-sense sug- 
gestions: Cover shiny surfaces and 
highly polished areas in your room 
that might reflect bright light. And 
try to adjust each chair and desk so 
that reading materials will be at a 
level that provides eye ease for each 
child. If possible, provide a reading 
rack or tilt-top desk for each stu- 
dent. 


Att the items mentioned thus 
far will be helpful not only to Jim- 
my, but to the other children who 
are not in the partially seeing cate- 
gory. Now here are some aids spe- 
cifically for Jimmy. 

Usually you should find the best- 
lighted place in the room for him, 
a location from which he can see 
the chalkboard, bulletin boards, 
and you. The child’s doctor may 
ask that Jimmy sit where there is 
either more or less illumination 
than normal. You may know this 
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from your earlier talks with the 
school nurse. 

Jimmy will work best if you pro- 
vide rest periods for him after ac- 
tivities that involve close eye work. 
He can rest his eyes by closing 
them and by looking away from the 
desk into the distance. 

You may have to limit Jimmy’s 
reading assignments. (When possi- 
ble, let him learn by listening in- 
stead of by reading.) And you may 
have to give him more time and 
more individual attention than the 
other students need in order for 
him to complete his reading work. 

Some activities, such as map 
reading, graph work, and the like, 
will be too detailed for him, and 
you will have to substitute some- 
thing else. In addition, some phys- 
ical-education activities will need 
modification; for example, don’t let 
him engage in rough play or diving. 

Jimmy will benefit from learning 
good health practices that relate to 
eye hygiene. In the regular health 
class, you can include such topics 
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as eye safety, care of glasses, ade- 
quate rest, proper reading and writ- 
ing postures, and good listening 
habits. 

Other children can help Jimmy 
by doing such things as copying as- 
signments from the board for him. 
Volunteers can write problems in 
large size for him to use. Student 
readers and tape recogders are help- 
ful, too, especially in the higher 
grades. A reader-helper can read 
aloud materials in the more ad- 
vanced textbooks that are set in 
type too small for Jimmy to see. 

Just a few more suggestions: 

Whenever possible, allow Jimmy 
to give oral, not written reports. 

When you write on the chalk- 
board or on a paper for Jimmy to 
read, write in large manuscript let- 
ters. Make your maps and drawings 
larger, too, and use chalk that 
makes broad lines. 

It will help Jimmy if he acquires 
the habit of utilizing all his senses 
in learning—not just his eyesight. 
To help him do this, provide first- 
hand experiences, such as trips. 
And encourage him to use mental 
processes in problem solving. 


To make your work easier when 
you are teaching partially seeing 
children, some special materials are 
available. 

As you might expect, books with 
larger type are first on this list. Two 
of the publishers who can provide 
these books are American Printing 
House for the Blind, Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Stanwix House, 
Pittsburgh. In addition, many state 
libraries and some local ones carry 
these books. Larger-type versions of 
standard achievement tests are also 
available from the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind. 

On his doctor’s advice, Jimmy 
may use magnifiers for his reading. 
And if he uses soft, dark lead pen- 
cils on wide-lined nonglossy paper, 
he will have less difficulty seeing 
what he is writing. 

Audio materials, such as record- 
ings and talking books, are useful, 
as are some special visual aids— 
such as large maps and globes with- 
out fine detail. 


As the partially seeing child 
moves on to higher grades, he will 
help conserve his vision by using a 
typewriter, especially one that has 
larger size type. Some specialists be- 
gin to teach such children touch 
typing as early as grade 4. 


Ir THERE is a specialist in visual 
handicaps available in your school 
or community, his services will sup- 
plement yours. He will help by tu- 
toring Jimmy in those areas in 
which he is weak, by providing 
many of the physical aids men- 
tioned above, and by visiting Jim- 
my’s home to explain eye care and 
home-study plans to his parents. 

The specialist will also make 
your work easier by assisting in the 
solution of any personal problems 
the child with defective vision may 
have, by helping to plan his pro- 
gram, by keeping ocular records 
and case studies, and by providing 
consultation service for the par- 
tially seeing child who has other 
handicaps. And, not least of all, the 
specialist will be working to devel- 
op a community consciousness of 
the needs of partially seeing chil- 
dren. 


Tuese, then, are some of the 
things you need to know to help 
Jimmy properly. In addition, you 
will want to remember that your 
reactions to Jimmy should be as 
positive and normal as _ possible. 
Your feelings affect the child’s atti- 
tudes toward himself and his eye 
condition. 

The partially seeing child needs 
genuine acceptance as an individ- 
ual, with emphasis on minimizing 
his visual handicap. Such accept- 
ance is fundamental in providing 
an environment in which the child 
feels secure and respected. 

The goal of an educational pro- 
gram for Jimmy is to enable him to 
make a maximum personal adjust- 
ment and contribution to home, 
school, and community living. As a 
classroom teacher, you have the 
opportunity to realize this aim 
through the provision of a normal 
environment for Jimmy’s educa- 
tion. 
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dow, quiet with the aloneness 

of a newcomer. As the bus 
made another stop, she noticed a 
crippled boy on crutches. Was he 
going to get on? Surely someone 
like that would go to a special 
school. 

But the boy reached up to the 
supports at the bus door, and with 
the skill of long practice, let his 
crutches slip back to be caught by 
a pal behind him. On strong arms 
he swung up the bus steps, calling 
out as he did so, “Hey, Frank, did 
you get that ad contract from Tay- 
lor’s? We've got to get ticket sales 
rolling or the festival will be a 
booboo!” 

As he skillfully swung down the 
bus aisle, no one but Jane paid 
any attention to his agility. A brief 
“Thanks, old man” to his friend 
who had handed him his crutches 
barely interrupted an already vio- 
lent debate on how to finance the 
festival. 

The boy dropped automatically 
into the seat next to Jane, seem- 
ingly unaware that the place by the 
window was taken by a strange girl. 
But in a few minutes he turned to 
her and said: “I’m John McBride. 
What’s your name? You must be 
new here.” His friendly voice en- 
couraged Jane to look at him and 
smile as she told him her name. 

“I know what it’s like to be new 
and strange,” he continued. “I was 
out of school for a year once, and 
I’ve never forgotten how lost I felt 
when I came back. But you'll like 
the kids here. Say, we need help on 
the festival posters. How about 
your working on that committee?” 

As she nodded to agree, Jane 
thought to herself, “Why, this boy 
is trying to help me, not I him. 
He seems to know right away that 
my newness is a handicap to me 
just as his useless legs are to him.” 


J‘ sat by the school-bus win- 


Joun was crippled by polio when 
he was eight. Before that, he took 
for granted the miracle of walking, 
knew what it meant to run and 
jump, to ride a bike and climb a 


Dr. Mullen is assistant superintendent 
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tree. For the past eight years, he 
has been aware that he will never 
do these things again. But he is so 
busy with studies and friends that 
he has little time to brood. He has 
the confidence to look ahead, 
knowing he will have to plan ways 
around his handicap at each stage. 
He is secure in the acceptance of 
his family, friends, and school. 

It was not always so. When John 
first returned to school after a vear 
in hospitals and in convalescence, 
he could think only of how strange 
his awkward movements must look 
to his classmates. 

His teacher felt sorry for him 
and so fearful for him (or was it 
for herself?) that she hourly rein- 
forced his picture of himself as a 
helpless unfortunate—someone to 
be pitied and protected, coddled 
and kept happy. Sullenly he re- 
jected the forced efforts of other 
children to “be nice to Johnny.” 
He refused to study. 

Fortunately, an alert principal 
recognized John’s problems. He 
talked the matter over with John’s 
teacher, and they agreed on four 
simple rules: 

1. Treat Johnny like any other 
youngster. Build him up when 
necessary; praise him when he is 
deserving. 

2. Find ways for him to be use- 
ful to others. He must offer service 
before he can comfortably accept 
the service he needs, 

3. Accept the handicap. Show a 
normal interest in how he does the 
things he can do and in how he 
might extend his range of activi- 
ties. 

4. Emphasize the right to be dif- 
ferent, for John and for each child 
in the class. 


Tre children adapted to the new 
rules faster than the teacher. They 
encouraged John to demonstrate 
his skillful use of crutches and 
laughed when another child tried 


but couldn’t manipulate them. 
When they found that John had a 
knack for cartooning, they fre- 
quently asked him to make a draw- 
ing as his special contribution to 
room projects. John brought in his 
coin collection and other souvenirs 
to enliven the geography lesson. 
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Gradually the teacher, first by 
conscious effort, but soon naturally, 
was able to accept the handicap, to 
demand from John all that he 
should accomplish, to refuse to ac- 
cept substandard work. 

Another crisis came when John 
entered high school. Adolescence 
brings social adjustments for all 
children. For John it meant a new 
orientation to his handicap. In- 
creased introspection, fears for the 
future, a new kind of interest in 
girls: All these disturbed him. 

When signs of an emotional up- 
set appeared, one of John’s teach- 
ers held a conference with him. He 
explained to John that everyone 
has a handicap—some are unable to 
do arithmetic, others can’t get 
along with people. He reminded 
John that the important thing was 
to face the handicap and work to- 
ward ways and means of surmount- 
ing the difficulties. 

With this meeting as a start, the 
teacher worked with him until 
John’s confidence was restored. Un- 
derstanding had defeated fear, and 
John was able to continue his aca- 
demic and social growth. 


Nor all crippled children are of 
above-average intelligence, as John 
is. Not all have parents who are 
able to steer a wise course between 
coddling and rejection. Not all 
have sunny dispositions, or are at 
grade level in reading skill. Al- 
though the crippled child displays 
the same range of assets and liabili- 
ties as any other, he will be likely 
to show more liabilities and fewer 
assets. 

Plans must be made for an ap- 
proach based on an honest ap- 
praisal of the child’s total status 
and_ potentials. The handicap 
should be viewed as only a part, 
and occasionally a relatively small 
part, of the total picture. 

Parents, in particular, often fail 
to make this realistic appraisal. 
Father reasons: Joe can never dig 
a ditch, so he must be a college 
professor. It is not easy to explain 
that Joe does not have the intellec- 
tual capacity to profit from college 
attendance and that he should con- 


sider a less demanding career. To 
help with this task, the teacher 
should set up long-term counseling 
relationships with parents that will 
lead to acceptance of the child as 
he is. 

Many handicapped children use 
more energy and time in accom- 
plishing a task than other children. 
The teacher must keep this in 
mind in assigning work. Require- 
ments may have to be relaxed, too, 
in areas where the child’s condi- 
tion makes it impossible for him 
to compete with other children. 

For some handicapped children, 
special desks and chairs, footstools, 
and the like may be needed. It is 
a good idea for the teacher to get 
the physician’s approval of any spe- 
cial equipment, in order to prevent 
aggravating the child’s condition. 
And, if appliances are worn by the 
child, the teacher should learn how 
to adjust and keep them in good 
working order. 

A number of organizations have 
published information of value to 
the teacher of crippled children. 
Among them are the U.S. Office of 
Education, state departments of 
special education and of rehabili- 
tation, the NEA’s Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, the American 
Public Health Association, the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, United Cerebral 
Palsy, and the National Epilepsy 
League. Modern texts on the prob- 
lems of exceptional children are 
also available. 


Wir there be fewer children 
like Johnny in our schools in the 
near future? Many crippling dis- 
eases—polio,. tuberculosis of the 
bone, epilepsy—have been at least 
partly controlled by medical ad- 
vances. However, medical miracles 
present us with new sets of prob- 
lems as they conquer old ones. Be- 
cause of modern techniques, more 
malformed or otherwise defective 
babies now survive. Automobiles 
still maim, children still dive into 
too shallow water, and some condi- 
tions, such as cerebral palsy, are 
still largely uncontrolled. 

So in the foreseeable future, the 
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special problems presented by these 
children will continue to play an 
important part in our school plan- 
ning. 

The crippled child benefits from 
placement in the regular grades if 
his special needs can be met there, 
and if his concept of himself as a 
normal person is not destroyed by 
the pity or aloofness of his class- 
mates. 

And other children benefit from 
the presence of the crippled. They 
are challenged by the accomplish- 
ments of the handicapped and 
ashamed to sulk over minor unhap- 
piness when they see gaiety in the 
face of the less fortunate. 

The number of crippled chil- 
dren who can be effectively taught 
in regular classes will increase, too, 
as more classroom teachers receive 
specialized instruction in meeting 
the emotional and physical needs 
of handicapped children and as 
facilities for them in the regular 
schools improve. More and more 
often, the crippled child’s basic 
needs will be best satisfied in the 
regular grades. 


Bur wherever such a child is 


placed, teachers must remember 
that he has all the needs of any 
other child. These needs include: 

Security—the knowledge that he 
is loved and that he belongs 

Joy—the result of loving others, 
being useful and needed, and win- 
ning group approval 

Goals—a demand that he con- 
stantly stretch himself to new, dif- 
ficult, but reachable achievements 

Opportunity—a chance to grow 
in independence, to explore the 
new and unknown, and to experi- 
ence increasing depth, intensity, 
and purpose in life. 

We all tend to become what we 
believe others think that we are. 
The children passing through our 
schools are daily forming an image 
of themselves that mirrors the atti- 
tudes of all those around them. 
Teachers can do much to help 
every child grow toward a clear 
bright image of himself as a unique 
person, loved and loving, daily 
growing to new heights of achieve- 
ment, with a respected right to be 
different. #+ # 
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teacher, you probably have 

some students who are suf- 
ficiently retarded to need special 
consideration. If you fail to give 
them this consideration, disturbing 
problems will develop, and you will 
find yourself in an unhappy situa- 
tion. 

A story is told about a man who 
sat in his chair at home trying to 
relax for a comfortable evening of 
reading. His youngster kept annoy- 
ing him with questions. To keep 
him quiet, the father tore a page 
from a magazine on which was a 
map of the world. Then he tore the 
page into fine bits and set the boy 
to work “puttipg the world back 
together again.” 

He was sure that would occupy 
Junior till past bedtime. In just a 
few minutes, however, Junior came 
back with the pieces of the map 
correctly assembled and taped to- 
gether. His father asked in surprise 
how he’d done it so quickly. “Well, 
Daddy,” the boy replied, “before 
you tore the world to pieces, I saw 
that it had a picture of a man on 
the other side. So I just worked on 
the man. I knew if I got the man 
put together right, the world would 
take care of itself.” 

So much time is lost and so few 
problems are solved because we try 
to put the world together. We'd be 
far better off to do as the little boy 


‘Miss Mahoney is principal, School 9, 
: Mahoney is principal, School 9 


[i almost every other classroom 


did and concentrate on one prob- 
lem at a time. Then the world and 
the things in it might fall into 
place. Likewise, the classroom and 
everything in it might soon fall in- 
to place if we helped the individual 
pupil—for example, the retarded 
child. 


Barone we can help this child, 
we must not only be able to recog- 
nize him as being different, but we 
must also know how he is different. 
Tests of intelligence or mental age, 
properly interpreted, provide the 
answers in most cases. Along with 
these tests, however, examinations 
are needed to rule out physical 
handicaps—especially sensory difh- 
culties like defective hearing and 
vision. Studies of home and com- 
munity must also be made to deter- 
mine if there are any emotional 
disturbances involved. 

Once it has been determined that 
the problem is one of mental re- 
tardation, then you, the teacher, are 
ready to chart your course to help 
the child. 

You must familiarize yourself 
with the characteristics of slow 
learners before you can teach them. 
These children have the same 
needs, desires, and emotions as their 
so-called normal classmates. How- 
ever, you will find these needs, de- 
sires, and emotions greatly intensi- 
fied in the retarded. 

Such children are often given to 
emotional outbursts of fear and an- 
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ger. As a rule, these children also 
talk more, walk more, cry more, 
laugh more, and fight more than 
the normal. They learn much more 
slowly and forget much more quick- 
ly than the average child. 

They have their strengths as well 
as their weaknesses, and you must 
be aware of both. Once you know 
the general characteristics of the re- 
tarded, you are ready to set up your 
philosophy and goals of education 
for them. 


Ir HAS been said that education 
is the development of whatever ca- 
pacities the child possesses, to the 
end that he may live happily as a 
social being in a social world. Each 
child must be expected to make the 
greatest use of his abilities, and it is 
your privilege and responsibility to 
help him reach that goal. To do 
this effectively, you must approach 
the retarded child with a feeling of 
acceptance. Your attitude is one of 
the biggest factors in determining 
how much you can help such a 
child to reach his fullest develop- 
ment. 

The very fact that this child is re- 
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tarded means that he requires 
differential treatment. Being sub- 
jected to traditional subject matter 
and methods of instruction has 
blighted the lives of many mental- 
ly handicapped children. A physi- 
cian changes the treatment when 
he finds the patient is not respond- 
ing favorably to it. Can you in con- 
science do less? 


Drawing by De G. List 


Research has shown that mate- 
rials and concepts must be mean- 
ingful if learning is to take place. 
These materials and concepts must 
also be within the individual's ca- 
pacity to learn, and should appeal 
to him as having at least potential 
usefulness. 

You, the teacher, must be skilled 
in conducting activities that pro- 
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vide for a wide range of interests 
and abilities. It is important that 
you accept at face value a different 
kind and quality of participation 
from different pupils. You have to 
learn to employ different standards 
of achievement in order to avoid 
asking some pupils to do too much 
while allowing others to get off too 
easily. 

All children learn from and by 
experience, but in order to do so, 
some of them need a greater num- 
ber and a greater variety of experi- 
ences than their classmates usually 
do. 

All projects and activities for 


the retarded must be simpler and 
geared to their individual require- 
ments. Materials should be closely 
related to the environment and ex- 
perience of the child. The explana- 
tion of every lesson must be made 
at the level of the child’s under- 
standing. Presentations should al- 
ways be concrete and, if possible, 
illustrated. Applications and gen- 
eralizations need to be made ex- 
plicit and specific. 


You, the teacher, are probably 
saying, “But when can I do all this, 
when 35 other children need to be 
taken through a course of study?” 


NEA Publications on Exceptional Children 


Tue following publications may be 
ordered from the NEA departments 
indicated, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Cash must accompany 
orders for $1 or less. Quantity dis- 
counts. 


Improving Reading Instruction in 
the Secondary School and Reading In- 
struction for the Slow Learner in the 
Secondary School. Reprints from Bul- 
letin No. 168 and No. 176 of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 1951. 192p. $1.50. 

Education in Mathematics for the 
Slow Learner. 1958. 36p. 75¢. Natl. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


All of the following publications 
may be ordered from the Council for 
Exceptional Children, NEA: 

Child Therapy—A Frame of Refer- 
ence. Reprint from Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Jan. 1955. 6p. 20¢. 

Classroom Teachers Can Help Mal- 
adjusted Children. Repriat from Ex- 
ceptional Children, Jan. 1949. 4p. 15¢. 

Color Blindness. Reprint from Ex- 
ceptional Children, Mar. 1957. 5p. 20¢. 

Evaluation and Education of the 
Cerebral Palsied Child. New Jersey 
Study. 2nd printing. 1955. 114p. $1.60. 

Films on the Handicapped. (In- 
cludes also filmstrips, slides, and rec- 
ords.) First directory issued in 1955. 
56p. $1. Directory with annual sup- 
plements for 1956, 1957, and 1958, 
$1.50. 


Helping the Left-Handed Child. Re- 
print from Exceptional Children, Apr. 
1951. 4p: 15¢. 

Helping Parents To Accept Their 
Exceptional Children. Reprint from 
Exceptional Children, Feb. 1952. 5p. 
20¢. 

How To Conduct a Self-Survey of 
Special Education Needs. 1958. 48p. 
$l. 

Mental Retardation. Extensive bib- 
liography, 234 references classified un- 
der 10 major headings. 1956. 17p. 35¢. 

Parent Education for Preschool 
Speech-Defective. Children. Reprint 
from Exceptional Children, Jan. 1949. 
6p. 20¢. 

Problems of Parents of Handi- 
capped Children. Reprint from Excep- 
tional Children, Oct. 1950. 8p. 20¢. 

Role of a Speech Correctionist in 
the Public School. Reprint from Ex- 
ceptional Children, Jan. 1952. 5p. 20¢. 

A Study of Parent Groups for 
Handicapped Children. Reprint from 
Exceptional Children, Oct. 1952. 6p. 1 
copy, 20¢; 100 copies, $5.20. 

Teaching Driver Education to Men- 
tally Retarded Adolescents. Reprint 
from Exceptional Children, Oct. 1955. 
3p. 15¢. 

What Is Special About Special Edu- 
cation? A series of reprints from Ex- 
ceptional Children on blind, mentally 
handicapped, deaf, hard-of-hearing, 
gifted, crippled, partially seeing, and 
speech-defective children. 44p. 80¢. 


Well, here are some suggestions: 

-1. Remember that some few min- 
utes of each day belong to the men- 
tally handicapped child. Give him 
his share of the things that are vital 
to his growth. 

2. Encourage some of the other 
children to help him. While you 
are working with another group, 
let a child who has not advanced 
too far beyond the slow learner 
help him with his reading or spell- 
ing. 

3. Make use of interest centers 
about the room. One corner may 
be a science corner. In it place pic- 
tures, books, and other materials 
that the retarded child can handle 
or just look at. Encourage him to 
add to this exhibit. 

Another corner may be an arith- 
metic corner. At different times 
throughout the term, materials 
which have to do with developing 
numbers concepts may be put there. 
For example, such objects as spools, 
large buttons, or wooden beads are 
needed for “counting away.” 

There are also some commercial 
mathematical devices that are help- 
ful, such as a balancing scale which 
is so constructed that when two 
combinations are hung on one side 
of the scale, only the correct answer 
on the other arm will balance the 
scale. 

4. Use pages taken from dis- 
carded workbooks or readers which 
‘bear on current subjects but which 
are written in a simpler style. 

5. Give the retarded child every 
opportunity to participate in the 
oral work of the class. Even though 
his contribution may be only a 
brief sentence, he should be helped 
and encouraged to do his share. 

6. Remember that most subjects 
include activity units which offer 
opportunities for the retarded 
child. In social-studies units on 
transportation, foods, communica- 
tions, or housing, the retarded child 
can help in building things or in 
preparing exhibits connected with 
the unit. 

He can also help with the illus- 
trations. Even if he does no more 
than color the sky and the grass in 
the picture, he will feel that he is 
part of the project. The activities 
he takes part in should not have the 
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primary purpose of keeping him 
busy but rather of providing him 
with learning situations. 

7. After a class excursion, give the 
retarded child first opportunity to 
tell what he gained from the trip. 
When he has finished, the others 
can supply the more complicated 
details. 

8. Be sure that at some time each 
day, the slow learner has an op- 
portunity to do at least one thing 
successfully. And whenever possi- 
ble, give such a child the opportu- 
nity of feeling honest pride. 

Paul was one slow learner who 
was given the unforgettable chance 
to be the hero of the day: 

His classmates, while studying 
maps, began to wonder how maps 
were made. The teacher remem- 
bered that a map company was 
located near the school and asked 
Paul to help her find out if the class 
could pay it a visit. With some as- 
sistance from the teacher, he made 
the arrangements, and, later, even 
acted as guide on the way to the 
establishment. 

This was the beginning of a new 
feeling of confidence for Paul, who 
then knew what it felt like to be 
better informed about some one 
thing than anyone else in his group. 

Alert teachers will find many 
such opportunities to buoy up the 
confidence of a slow learner. They 
will discover that few things will 
do more to enrich the retarded 
child’s experience than their hunt- 
ing for—and using—any spark of 
interest or talent he may possess. 

9. Formulate an individual pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded 
child. Because he will seldom show 
equal retardation in every area of 
learning within the school curric- 
ulum, he may be able to participate 
satisfactorily in certain group ac- 
tivities while needing an individual 
program of instruction in another. 
The individual programs will usu- 
ally fall in the “academic” areas, 
and they should attempt to develop 
and maintain achievement at the 
child’s level of ability—not at an 
expected class level. 


Warrnn in group work or in 
individual instruction, it will be 
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easier to teach the slow learner if 
you follow a few rules: 

@ Repeat often. The mentally 
retarded child learns primarily 
through habit formation, and to 
form habits, patient repetition is 
necessary. 

@ Allow plenty of time for the 
mentally retarded to complete a 
task. But don’t let him just “fool 
around.” 

@ Help him only when he needs 
help. Encourage him to do as much 
as he can for himself. 

@ Assign work units that are 
comparatively brief and within his 
capacity. 

@ Show him how to do a thing 
rather than just giving him oral 
directions. 

e@ Arouse his interest so that he 
feels the need of knowing some- 
thing. 
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@ Help him to relax—to forget 
frustrations and tensions. Help him 
to have joy and happiness in what 
he is doing. 

@ Never forget to reward his 
honest efforts by a smile, a pat, or 
some other encouraging acknowl- 
edgment. 


Teactunc a retarded child is an 
important task and one to be taken 
seriously. As George L. Wallace, 
late superintendent of the Wren- 
tham State School in Massachusetts, 
said: “If society does not keep men- 
tally deficient children busy in a 
constructive way during the whole 
of their school lives, they, in a de- 
structive way, will keep society busy 
during their adult lives.” 

As a teacher, you have a vital role 
in shaping this constructive way. 
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Why Can’t They .. .? 


Tue general public is beginning 
to ask such questions as: Why can’t 
some high-school students spell 
well? Punctuate correctly? Do arith- 
metic? 

An honest answer to these ques- 
tions is that some students cannot 
do these things because they do not 
have the ability. They will never 
learn to spell well, punctuate cor- 
rectly, or do more than the simplest 
arithmetic. 

We must remind the public that 
the high schools now have many 
students enrolled who, years ago, 
would have been considered un- 
educable. 

We must make it clear that teach- 
ers cannot accomplish the impos- 
sible with these boys and girls by 
making scholars out of them. Does 
this admission mean that teachers 
are failing in their job? Definitely 
not, since no sensible person would 
imagine all students capable of do- 
ing the same caliber of academic 
work, 


Today’s secondary school does a 
competent job when it provides 
slow learners with experiences that 
are within their capabilities—learn- 
ing experiences that challenge them 
but do not overwhelm or frustrate 
them as do subjects like algebra, 
science, or foreign languages. 

Some of the critics of the public 
schools seem to believe that the 
high-school curriculum should in- 
clude only strictly academic sub- 
jects. This suggests by implication 
that it is not worthwhile to educate 
boys and girls who are unable to 
cope with such courses. 

My answer to such critics would 
be this: In a few years, these young 
people will pay taxes, serve in the 
military, hold jobs, operate auto- 
mobiles, buy food and clothing, 
marry, and raise children. How can 
we, a nation engaged in a struggle 
for survival, afford not to educate 
every child to be the best citizen 
his talents and ability permit? 

—LAWRENCE H. ANDERSON, area Co-or- 
dinator of teacher education, assistant 
professor of education, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. 
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OPINIONS 


DIFFER 


that children who are charac- 

terized as “trainable mentally 
retarded” are individuals with 
potentialities that deserve to be 
developed to the fullest extent. 

Whether or not the public schools 
should provide training for this 
type of school-age child is a rather 
since many 
school systems have already intro- 
duced services for these children. 

It was estimated that in the fall 
of 1956, there were about 7000 
trainable children receiving educa- 
tion (or over 600 
public-school day classes. 

In the fall of 1958, 10 states had 
mandatory legislation and 15 had 
permissive legislation for the in- 
clusion in the public schools of the 
trainable mentally retarded. Four 
additional states interpreted the 
existing statutes for exceptional 
children to include the trainable 
without further legislation. 


Tee is growing recognition 


academic question, 


training) in 


Accorvic to Samuel A. Kirk, 
in Public School Provisions for 
Severely Retarded Children [New 
York State  Interdepartmental 
Health Resources Board. 1957], a 
recent survey of definitions or de- 
scriptions of the trainable child 
that are used by various state and 
local school systems indicates that: 


For school purposes, a trainable or 
severely retarded child is one: (1) who 
is of school age; (2) who is developing 
at a rate of one-third to one-half that 
of the normal child ...; (3) who, 
because of retarded mental develop- 


Dr. Goldberg is associate professor in 
the Department of Special Education 
and assistant director of the Mental 
Retardation Project, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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ment, is ineligible for classes for the 
educable mentally retarded [but] who 
will, however, probably not be cus- 
todial, totally dependent, or require 
nursing care throughout his life: (4) 
who has potentialities for self-care 
tasks .. . and who can learn to protect 
himself from common dangers . . . ; 
(5) who has potentialities for social 
adjustment in the home or neighbor- 
hood and can learn to share, respect 
property rights, cooperate in a family 
unit and with the neighbors; (6) who 
has potentialities for economic use- 
fulness in the home and_neighbor- 
hood—by assisting in chores around 
the house, or in doing routine tasks 
for remuneration in a sheltered en- 
vironment under  supervision—even 
though he will require some care, 
supervision, and economic support 
throughout his life. 

The public schools conducting 
classes for the trainable should se- 
lect only the children who meet 
the above criteria. 

If a qualified teacher deals with 
a well-screened group of trainable 
children, he can develop classroom 
activities leading toward meeting 
the following objectives: 

Development of good health and 
safety habits and ability to take 
care of personal needs; develop- 
ment of motor co-ordination and 
communication skills; lengthening 
of attention span. 

Development of table manners 
and of acceptable behavior on pub- 
lic-transportat?On systems; an un- 
derstanding of the use of appro- 
priate clothing; minimization of 
annoying habits; development of 
respect for property; learning to 
share, to relate to others, and to 
participate in group activities. 

Learning of simple occupational 


skills which will enable the indi- 
vidual to contribute to his society. 


Oxcoine programs for trainable 
children are still in such an early 
stage of development that it is 
difficult to evaluate their full suc- 
cess. However, several research proj- 
ects initiated and financed by the 
U.S. Office of Education and other 
state, local, and private agencies 
are investigating the effects of 
school training on the subsequent 
adjustment of these children. 

In a democracy, such children 
have the right to be trained to the 
maximum of their ability, regard- 
less of whether they live at home or 
in an institution. Thus they should 
be: (1) educationally diagnosed; 
(2) placed in the best educational 
environment; (3) trained by quali- 
fied personnel; (4) periodically 
evaluated to determine progress; 
(5) recommended for further train- 
ing and placement after “gradu- 
ation” from the special class; and 
(6) followed up to assure optimal 
placement and adjustment. 

What agency in our society is 
better qualified and equipped to 
assume leadership and co-ordina- 
tion of the above mentioned serv- 
ices than the public school? And 
what agency is better qualified to 
initiate and conduct parent-educa- 
tion programs, educational _re- 
search, and curriculum develop- 
ment or to regulate professional 
standards of teachers who work 
with these children? 

In my opinion, there is no doubt 
that the public school has a respon- 
sibility to extend these programs 
further and, through a concentrat- 
ed effort over a period of years, to 
decide what contribution it can 
make to the growth and welfare of 
trainable children. + + 
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not believe that the responsi- 

bility for severely retarded 
children should be assigned to the 
public schools. 

First of all, pubiic schools were 
established to educate those who 
have the ability to learn, and the 
severely retarded are unable to 
benefit from education (as distin- 
guished from training) . 

Education, as defined by Dewey 
and others, demands the ability to 
generalize; to reason and make 
judgments; to remember and to 
form new concepts out of previous 
learning; to solve problems; to ab- 
stract and to deal with abstrac- 
tions; to utilize language concepts. 
Obviously, the severely retarded 
child lacks these abilities. 

Secondly, public education in 
the United States has been seen 
as a medium through which citi- 
zens could be prepared to reach a 
level of effective understanding of 
and participation in civic matters 
and thus return something tangi- 
ble or intangible to the state. 

Only by the broadest stretch of 
the imagination can the severely 
retarded child be regarded as ca- 
pable of returning anything to the 
community. 

Public education is also based 
on the belief that as a result of 
learning, the individual will be 
able to assume a self-directed role 
in society and that he will probably 
assume responsibility for others— 
his wife and children or parents. 

This goal is unattainable by the 
severely retarded, who throughout 


| ee a number of reasons, I do 


Dr. Cruickshank is director of educa- 
tion for exceptional children, School 
of Education, Syracuse (New York) 
University. He is co-editor, with G. 
Orville Johnson, of a new book, Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children and 
Youth. (Prentice-Hall.) 
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life will be dependent upon others, 
even when they have had optimum 
training opportunities. 

Thirdly, when the severely re- 
tarded are placed in the public 
schools, it is only natural that both 
parents and the community infer 
that such children are going to 
learn to do what most other pupils 
do in school. Such placement car- 
ries false implications of normalcy 
that can result only in disillusion- 
ment. There is no real advance- 
ment possible either for individual 
children or for society as a whole 
in providing public-school educa- 
tion for the severely retarded. 


Ler us not allow ourselves or 
others, therefore, to believe that 
in providing public-school educa- 
tion for the severely retarded, we 
are providing educational oppor- 
tunities which are in the true spirit 
of public education. 

As a specific alternative to plac- 
ing the severely retarded in the 
public schools, I suggest that 
special funds be made available to 
establish new residential schools 
for the retarded and to enable 
existing ones to improve their pro- 
grams and expand their facilities. 

I should like to see these resi- 
dential schools develop in com- 
munities on a state-wide plan, a 
series of day-care centers for se- 
verely retarded children. Such com- 
munity day-care centers would give 
parents the help they now seek 
from the public schools. 

Certification of teachers for the 
severely retarded is a perplexing 
problem because it is difficult to 
decide whether these children real- 
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ly need teachers, nurses, attendants, 
or practical-nursing personnel. If 
day-care centers were established 
under the direction of the resi- 
dential schools, personnel could be 
selected from whatever field the 
need required, and the teacher- 
certification problem would be 
simplified. 

Further, utilization of the com- 
munity day-care center would 
mean that a_ severely retarded 
child’s parents would be associated 
with an institutional program from 
the child’s early years. This should 
go far toward breaking down the 
resistance to  institutionalization 
which parents so often have. Trans- 
fer of the child from the day-care 
center to a residential institution, 
if or when necessary, could be 
made with comparative ease. 

Public education would play an 
appropriate role in such a pro- 
gram. Evaluation of severely re- 
tarded children is difficult, and 
children may be mistakenly classi- 
fied. Therefore, a special-education 
representative from the public 
schools should be on the board of 
every center for the purpose of as- 
sisting in easy transfer to the pub- 
lic schools for such children as 
might later be found to be edu- 
cable. 


I; 1s illogical to place upon pub- 
lic schools the responsibility for 
severely retarded children. Wher- 
ever we can, we should urge the 
strengthening of residential pro- 
grams and the establishment of 
day-care centers for such persons, 
as well as the development of 
counseling agencies for their par- 
ents and the promotion of an 
awareness on the part of the com- 
munity as a whole of its responsi- 
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TO THE PUPIL 


IN 1458, Christopher Columbus 
was a young boy. In 1492, he 
sailed across the Atlantic to the 
New World, and the great age of 
exploration began. 

Those of you who are attending 
elementary school in 1958 need to 
prepare for 1992, when the new 
age of exploration of outer space 
will find men rocketing from the 
earth to worlds beyond our own. 

Perhaps one of you will be the 
Columbus of 1992. To start getting 
ready for that exciting possibility, 
here are some interesting things 
you'll want to think about and talk 
over with your classmates. 


W nat keeps us on the earth? 

Gravity! This force which pulls 
us toward the center of the earth 
keeps everything on our planet. 
It gives meaning to the words up 
and down. Down is always toward 
the center of the earth and up is 
away from the earth’s center. Space 
is always upward and outward, no 
matter where we are on earth. 


How can we leave the earth? 


Contrary to common opinion, 


gravity does not cease at some 
point beyond the earth. We can 
never escape gravity; its torce ex- 


tends outward into space in all 
directions as far as space can go. 
But we can the earth’s 
gravity if we leave the earth with 
enough power to give us a speed 
of seven miles per second. This is 
called speed of release from earth. 

Man-made satellites now travel 
about five miles per second. This 
is called orbit speed. They do not 


overcome 








Myr. Sternig is assistant superintendent 
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go fast enough to leave the earth 
but fast enough to balance the pull 
of gravity and thus revolve around 
the earth. 

Tie four corners of a handker- 
chief with a long string. Place a 
tennis ball in the handkerchief and 


whirl it outdoors around your 
head. This device represents a 


satellite in orbit with string repre- 
senting gravity and the speed pro- 
viding the balance. Let go of the 
string. The ball flies away. This 
represents speed of release which 
overcomes the force of gravity. 
Drop an eraser. Why does it fall? 
Toss it upwards. Toss it sideways. 
What changed its path of move- 
ment? How does this apply to 
orbits of satellites? How does this 
apply to release from earth? 


What can fly in space? 

No aircraft can fly in outer space. 
Aircraft all need outside air for 
support and outside air to keep 
engines working. Rockets can fly 
in space since they need no outside 
air for support and since they carry 
air for combustion inside. 

As the fuel burns in the rocket 
engine, it creates hot gases unde. 
great pressure. The gases rush out 
of the nozzle in the torm of ex- 
haust, which produces a powertul 
action. Instantly, an equal and op- 
posite force called reaction pushes 
against the inside of the rocket. It 


is this reaction which moves the 
rocket. 
A rocket works best in outer 


space, where there is no outside air 
pressure to weaken the 
which is needed to. start the 
reaction. 


exhaust 


At present, chemicals are used as 
rocket fuels, but the use of nuclear 


energy for rockets may not be far 
off. 


What are the steps on the stair- 
way to the stars? 

1. Exploration of the upper at- 
mosphere. Airplanes, balloons, and 
rockets have been gathering infor- 
mation about the layers of the 
earth’s air for many years. 

2. Satellites. Since October 
1957, Russian and American satel- 
lites have explored the topmost 
layers of the air and the space just 
beyond the earth. Such satellites 
revolve around the earth in orbits. 
They carry instruments which 
gather information about the air 
and space, and automatically radio 
it to earth in code. 

3. Animal- and man-carrying 
satellites. Vhe Russian satellite, 
Sputnik II, had a dog in it. Ex- 
periments are now being carried on 
with piloted rocket planes. Before 
long, such a rocket plane with a 
pilot will be fired into orbit so 
we can find out what happens to 
man in space. Such a satellite plane 
will be able to return to earth. 

4. Missiles to the moon. Mis- 
siles will be fired to the moon. 
Chese will have instruments which 
can radio information back to 
earth. Automatic cameras will take 
pictures which can be radioed back 
to earth. Such missiles will gather 
as much information as_ possible 
before man attempts to make the 


trip. 
3. The space station. Unless 
some new form of power is de- 


veloped soon, a space station may 
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be needed before man can fly into 
outer space. Such a station would 
be a man-carrying satellite large 
enough for spaceships to land on. 
It would travel in orbit at five miles 
per second, A spaceship taking off 
for the moon or planets from a 
space station would need only an 
additional two miles per second 
from its own engines to reach speed 
of release. 

6. Journey to the moon. Since 
the moon is the nearest celestial 
body to the earth, it will be the 
first place to explore if man finds 
he can travel in space. At present, 
not enough is known to be sure 
that man can live in space, but 
many scientists feel that it will be 
possible. 

7. Trips to the planets. Even- 
tually some planets may be reached 
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by man, but they are very far away. 

Even at a continuous speed of 
seven miles per second, it would 
take weeks to reach the nearest 
planets and years to reach the 
farthest ones. 

8. Trips to the stars. All the 
stars are so distant that it would 
take 120,000 years at seven miles a 
second to reach the nearest one. 
Nothing is impossible, but some 
new form of power seems necessary 
to carry us that far in space. During 
the rest of this century, probably 
only the moon, Venus, and Mars in 
our own solar system can be con- 
sidered possible destinations for 
space travel. 

Things To Do 
1. Figure out how long it would 


take a spaceship from earth to reach 
the moon and planets at seven miles 


a second. The World Almanac has the 
necessary data on distances. 

2. Diseuss conditions necessary for 
life as we know it on earth. Discuss 
whether you think these conditions can 
be found on other planets. 

3. Now look up and chart informa- 
tion about air, water, and temperature 
on other planets. Using these facts, 
what would you now say about the pos- 
sibility of life, as we know it, on other 
planets? 

4. Prepare an exhibit of pictures 
and models of satellites, spaceships, 
and rockets. Label them to show the 
“stairway to the stars.” 


TO THE TEACHER 


This centerspread has been designed to 
give elementary-school pupils simple but ac- 
curate information about space travel—one 
of their current enthusiasms. 

Boys and girls who want to explore the 
subject more deeply will be interested in 
reading some of the books listed above. 





NTHROPOLOGY—a_ subject until 
A now studied mainly in col- 
leges—can make an important 
contribution to the social-studies 
curriculums of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

One of the reasons for this is that 
anthropology, with its accumulated 
knowledge of colorful societies, af- 
fords students an opportunity to 
study both the range of human mo- 
tivations and the varying solutions 
that men have devised for the prob- 


lems of existence. The social-studies 
teacher who can use this knowl- 
edge skillfully will offer his stu- 
dents fresh and stimulating insights 
into human behavior. 

A second reason for using anthro- 
pological ideas and kngwledge in 
the curriculum is that its a synthe- 
sizing subject which pulls together 
seemingly unrelated parts of hu- 


man behavior.)In a complex so- 
ciety, a child” may grow up with 
little understanding of the inter- 


relationships of human _ groups. 
He may not understand that what 
a human group believes about God 
may have something to do with the 
way this group handles its eco- 
nomic problems or that the kind 
of technology a society has is re- 
lated to the kinds of values motivat- 
ing the behavior in that society. 
The informed use of anthropo- 
logical sudies will help to create so- 
cial-studies programs that produce 
these understandings in children. 


Waar is anthropology? As one 
noted anthropologist put it,( “An- 
thropology is the study of Man— 
embracing Woman.’ And indeed, 
the = Beis is that comprehensive. 

Its (livisions include the study of 
human evolution and the physical 
similarities among the races of 
mankind (physical anthropology) , 

the study of material traces of 
man’s past existence (archaeol- 
ogy) , the study of human languages 
(linguistics), the study of the his- 
tory of human culture (ethnology), 
and the study of present-day socie- 
ties and cultures (sodial, or cul- 
tural, anthropology) All these 
divisions are adaptable for use in 
elementary and secondary schools. 
This article deals mainly with cul- 
tural anthropology. 

What do anthropologists do 
when they study a present-day so- 
ciety and its culture? The basic 
purpose of any research in the 
social sciences is to understand bet- 
ter why people behave as they do. 
(The anthropologist is like any 
other social scientist in this ulti- 


Dr. Spindler is associate professor of 
education and anthropology, Stanford 
University. He is author of the chapter, 
“New Trends and Applications in An- 
thropology,” for New Viewpoints in the 
Social Sciences, 1958 yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
25lp. Paper $4; cloth $5, Dr. Spindler 
has also taught in the public schools of 
Wisconsin. 








mate goal. His approach differs in 
many subtle ways, but the major 
distinction is that his study is com- 
parative, and that\he is concerned 
with the whole of life—even when 
studying a specialized problem.) 

he social anthropologist com- 
pares the culture he examines to a 
number of human cultures, not 
merely to his own,)He studies a 
way of life in order to describe its 
religion, family life, economics, 
language, and the like, in such a 
way as to allow an understanding 
of the relationships between these 
fagtors. 

Cultural anthropologists} also 
work on special problems.Gome are 
interested in the ways in which cul- 
tural values affect behavior; some 
in the ways in which language 
forms thought and how language 
and thought are related to other 
dimensions of behavior. Others are 
interested in the ways in which cul- 
tures change and how the change 
affects values and psychological ad- 
justment. One group of anthropol- 
ogists studies the ways in which 
education develops and how it is 
affected by culture.) 


Since anthropology can be use- 
ful in the social-studies program, 
educators responsible for these pro- 
grams will want to know how to 
integrate anthropological materials 
and concepts into the curriculum. 

Many specialists in elementary 
education suggest that intercultural 
experiences and concepts be intro- 
duced at very early grade levels. I 
feel that a very early introduction 
of intercultural concepts to chil- 
dren can be confusing to them un- 
less the teacher is exceptionally 
skilled in building realistic bridges 
of experience from the child’s 
world to the very different worlds 
in, other cultures. 

My recommendation is that any 
serious introduction to anthropo- 
logical thinking be reserved for 
approximately grades 5 and 6) In 
many schools, geography receives 
special attention during this period. 
In connection with this _ sub- 
ject, simple notions of cultural 
diversity can be presented, with 
descriptions of ways of life ranging 
from the hunting and gathering 
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societies to settled peasant societies. 

Ways of getting and distributing 
food and other necessities, the use 
of tools and weapons, the kinds of 
things made and used by human 
hands, the part magic plays in the 
beliefs and behavior of peoples, 
and perhaps family life and child- 
hood—all these can be examined. 
Realism can be afforded by films 
and slides, by music, by using 
simple materials and utensils, and 
perhaps by dramatic role-playing. 


(Ix THE sophomore and junior 
years of high school, more complex 
understandings of the nature of 
cultural values and the way in 
which they motivate different kinds 
of behavior can be developed in 
the social-studies program.}Students 
at this age can grasp the meaning 
of cultural integration—how the 
parts of a culture work in relation 
to each other, and how they sup- 
port the values of the society. 

At this level, it also becomes 
more feasible to present students 
with @n analysis of the ways in 
which various social institutions 
such as the family, the institutions 
of social control, and religious 
bodies, (work in different societies 
to serve the same basic purposes. 
High-school students can grasp 
what younger children probably 
cannot: that @lthough cultures and 
societies are highly diverse, the 
same parts exist in each of them, 
and basically for the same reasons. 

During the high-school years, the 
horizons of young people expand 
rapidly; these students can be in- 
troduced to the idea of cultural 
change, particularly to changes in 
the world areas where the impact 
of America and Europe has been 
the greatest. 


Ix TEACHING anthropology at 


either the elementary or high- 
school level, (the teacher will have 
to seek and adapt materials for 
class use. Books written by anthro- 
pologist¢ are often exciting in their 
descriptions of the exotic and di- 
verse ways of man’s life, but they 
are often too difficult for either 
elementary or secondary students. 

The teacher will have to(read 
these books and pass the informa- 


tion on to student )) He can also 
help his students by preparing sim- 
plified written materials about an- 
thropology and by one films and 
slides in the classroom. /(For a list 
of some materials that may be use- 
ful, see page 651.) 

Studying the many available 
books on anthropology will also 
give the teacher more than a per- 
functory knowledge of the subject. 

It is most important that he be 
well informed before he _ begins 
teaching anthropology, for only 
then can he present this subject 
without inadvertently adding his 
own viewpoints and prejudices. 

In the hands of a partially in- 
formed teacher, another people's 
religion becomes superstition, and 
their earth lodges become hovels, 
because the teacher sees _ these 
things from his own cultural ex- 
perience, and not from the neces- 
sary crosscultural point of view. 


Merety reading books on an- 
thropology will not be enough; the 
teacher will need special training 
if he ig to present this subject 
capably./At least one full semester 
of work is needed, beginning with 
broad courses that combine intro- 
ductions to the various divisions of 
the field. Intermediate-level courses 
should then be taken, such as cul- 
ture change, prehistory, compara- 
tive social organization, primitive 
religion and art, language and cul- 
ture, and world ethnography. 

An ideal approach is for a group 
of social-studies teachers to form 
a special study class in a university. 
This group, with the guidance of 
an interested anthropologist, can 
select materials and plan studies 
both for classroom use and for 
their own instruction. 


Tracters may at first find it diff- 
cult to use anthropological knowl- 
edge in their teaching, and many 
have trouble acquiring the needed 
new materials. But the pioneering 
effort will be worth the struggle. 
Our children will be the winners 
when well-informed teachers are 
able to offer them learning oppor- 
tunities in social studies enriched 
by the contributions from anthro- 


pology. + # 
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HOsE who teach in_ public 
[sero are hearing more and 

more about the junior college 
because of its growing importance 
as a part of the system in which 
they teach. And __ senior-college 
teachers are realizing that an in- 
creasing proportion of students will 
attend a junior college for two 
years before transferring to a four- 
year college or university. 

Last year more than 25 commu- 
nities in the U.S. either established 
or made plans to establish some 
type of two-year college. Other 
communities already supporting 
junior colleges began to experience 
an increasing enrollment in them. 
Enrollment, not including junior- 
college classes for adults or stu- 
dents classified as “special,” in- 
creased by 13% in 1957. 

It has been predicted that by 
1965 or 1970 there will be between 
one and two million students en- 
rolled in junior and community 
colleges in the United States—about 
half of them as freshmen and sopho- 
mores and the other half as special 
and adult students. 

Even more significant than actual 
increases of junior colleges and 
enrollments in them is the serious 
consideration being given them by 


Dr. Medsker is vice-chairman, Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. He 
has taught in Middle Western elemen- 
tary and high schools. His national 
study on junior colleges is scheduled 
for publication in the spring. Illustra 
tion shows proposed science-engineering 
building, Mitchell [Junior] College, 
New London, Connecticut. 
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planning agencies and the discus- 
sion about their applicability in 
many states and communities. 

The varied recommendations 
and predictions about the junior 
college are currently provoking 
lively reaction and debate at the 
local level. Should there be a junior 
college in X community? Can one 
be established without affecting 
adversely the financial support of 
the rest of the school system? What 
should be the relationship of the 
state to the junior-college program? 
Just what are the functions of a 
junior college? Can it be a quality 
institution? 

Ybviously, the teaching profes- 
sion has an interest in the whole 
issue of the junior college and may, 
in fact, be called upon to render 
judgments concerning it. For this 
reason, it is important that each 
member of the profession be as 
fully aware as possible of the nature 
and problems of this type of in- 
stitution. 


Basicatty, there are three types 
of public two-year colleges. 

One is the two-year extension 
center of a fotir-year college or uni- 
versity. Such centers are usually lo- 
cated in different communities over 
a state. They are not commonly re- 
ferred to as junior colleges, but 
they perform some of the same 
functions that junior colleges do, 
and they constitute one means 
of decentralizing higher-education 
facilities. Generally, the parent uni- 
versity is responsible for financing 
them, except that in some states the 


local communities are asked to 
furnish and maintain the campuses 
and buildings. Such centers are 
found rather extensively in Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

A second type of junior college 
is one that is maintained by the 
state and generally serves a region 
of the state. Housing facilities are 
often provided so that, if necessary, 
students may live on campus. 
Among the states which maintain 
several such colleges are Oklahoma, 
Utah, Georgia, and New York. 
However, except in Utah, other 
types of junior colleges are also in 
operation in these states. 

Much more prevalent than ex- 
tension centers and state junior 
colleges, however, is the local pub- 
lic junior college, often referred 
to as the “community college.” It 
is maintained by some type of local 
school district—either a district re- 
sponsible for other segments of the 
public-school system, such as the 
unified or separate high-school dis- 
trict, or a separate district estab- 
lished for the maintenance of a 
junior college only. 

Such local colleges are financed 
by the local community, and in 
most states they receive state aid 
for their operation and sometimes 
for building purposes. 


Recarptess of the type of local 
district by which it is supported, 
educators in other segments of the 
local school system are inevitably 
affected by the junior college. 

For various reasons, some teach- 
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ers and administrators may tend to 
look upon it unfavorably. For ex- 
ample, they may regard it as a 
competitor for local taxes and state 
aid. 

However, where misunderstand- 
ing and resentment do exist, they 
are usually reduced by a closer co- 
operation with and a better under- 
standing of the junior college. 

Furthermore, it is believed that 
elementary- and high-school teach- 
ers generally are coming to regard 
the junior college as a place of op- 
portunity for many young people 
in whom they have a deep interest. 


Menaers of the profession who 
have questions about the junior 
college may find it helpful to re- 
view some of the characteristics as 
well as some of the presumed ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
institution. Local junior colleges, 
by whatever type of district they 
are maintained, can generally be 
characterized by five points: 

1. They cost the student rela- 
tively little to attend. In some 
states they are tuition-free; when 
tuition is charged, it tends to be 
reasonable. 

2. Most high-school graduates 
and most adults can be admitted, 
regardless of their previous aca- 
demic record, although there often 
are internal restrictions on admis- 
sion to specific curriculums and 
courses within the junior college. 

§. The announced objectives and 
curriculum of the college are com- 
prehensive and include educational 
programs of an occupational nature 
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for those who do not plan to trans- 
fer to a senior college as well as 
the lower-division program for 
those who do plan to transfer. 

4. Since many students have sub- 
ject and academic deficiencies to 
remove before they can proceed 
with a certain educational program, 
assisting this group through special 
remedial classes has become a rec- 
ognized function of the junior 
college. 

5. Considerable -emphasis is 
placed on guidance and counseling 
for students who have not made 
firm decisions regarding their edu- 
cational and vocational plans. 

The tendency for students of all 
levels of ability and with many 
different interests to enroll in the 
junior college and for them to be 
given the opportunity to find 
themselves through counseling 
and exploration of different types 
of programs has caused the junior 
college to be termed a “distributing 
agency.” 

It is probable that this charac- 
terization will take on increasing 
importance in the next decade 
when the wave of college enroll- 
ments will necessitate a type of in- 
stitution that will help young peo- 
ple seek their own educational 
level. 

Not included in. the above list 
of functions, but very important in 
the total contribution of the junior 
college, are the many special serv- 
ices it performs in the community, 
particularly through its compre- 
hensive adult-education program. 

Last year some 450,000 men and 


women were enrolled in the junior 
colleges throughout the country in 
classes for adults. 


Tose who study the junior col- 
lege see its advantages as well as 
its disadvantages. 

On the credit side is the fact 
that its proximity to the homes of 
potential students, its low cost to 
individual students, and its broad 
admission policies all combine to 
encourage students to enter college 
—or rather to make it possible for 
them to enter. 

It is probable that in many com- 
munities the presence of a junior 
college will enable many students 
to obtain post-high-school educa- 
tion experience who would other- 
wise have to forego it. 


Ox THE debit side of the case is 
the possibility that in communities 
where a junior college is available, 
some students will coast along in 
high school with the idea that their 
deficiencies can always be made up 
in junior college. 

A second drawback is the fact 
that students miss the often matur- 
ing experience of living away from 
home. Practically every junior col- 
lege has an elaborate program of 
clubs and other activities for its 
commuting students, but even the 
best of efforts may not compensate 
for the advantages which accrue 
to some students through group 
living and complete dependence 
upon the college for their inter- 
personal relationships. 

Another limitation of the junior 
college is the tendency for students 
to be unrealistic about their goals 
and consequently about the pro- 
gram in which they should enroll. 
Studies show that although about 
two-thirds of the students entering 
junior college plan to transfer later 
to a senior college, only about a 
third of them ever actually do so. 

As a consequence, in many junior 
colleges, the so-called terminal 
courses involving occupational 
training go begging for students, 
no matter how good the counseling 
or how great the effort to interest 
students in such courses. 

Of course, unrealistic goals exist 
in all types of colleges, but they 
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seem particularly unfortunate in 
the junior college because it is an 
institution designed to serve the 
student who does not transfer, as 
well as the one who does, whereas 
the four-year college maintains a 
program primarily for the student 
intent on receiving a baccalaureate 
degree. 

Sometimes critics of the junior 
college say it is just a “glorified 
high school” or “nothing but a 
trade school.” Still others contend 
that its credits are not transferable. 
Obviously, the reputation which 
the junior colleges of the country 
have made for themselves, the good 
record made by many students 
transferring from junior college to 
senior college, and the rapidly in- 
creasing number of examples of 
successful men and women who got 
their start in such an institution 
speak for themselves and belie such 
accusations. 


I; IN the past there have been 
those who doubted the place of an 
institution like the junior college, 
those doubts begin to look less 
legitimate as the next decade looms 
ahead. The problem of what to do 
about expanding college enroll- 
ment is upon the nation. 

State plans and nationwide rec- 
ommendations point to the junior 
college as a partial answer. How- 
ever, it is wrong to consider the 
junior college solely as a means of 
providing space for additional col- 
lege students. As was said in a 
recent report from New York State: 
“Community colleges have a mean- 
ing and a competence of their 
own.” 


Tre probability of an expand- 
ing public junior-college program 


has numerous implications for 
those in the teaching profession. 
Among the points of view which 
each member of the profession may 
wish to consider are these: 

1. The junior college supple- 
ments rather than competes with 
the other segments of the local pub- 
lic-school system. It rounds out 
the system. No one segment of 
public education can afford to be- 
grudge what it costs to support 
another segment. 
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2. Furthermore, public higher 
education will cost money no mat- 
ter what form that education takes; 
thus a local junior college is not 
actually any greater competitor for 
funds than any other type of pub- 
licly supported higher institution. 

3. The local junior college may 
well be a boon to the community— 
even an economic boon. The 
communities with the best and 
most complete educational facilities 
are often the most progressive, most 
productive, and therefore the most 
attractive places for people to live 
and for industries to locate. To the 


extent that this is true, all segments ° 


of public education profit. 


Tracters in other phases of the 
public schools can be helpful to 
education in general and to the 
junior college in particular by sev- 
eral modes of action. 

First, they can advise students in- 
telligently about the junior college 
—what it is, what it attempts to do. 
They can help students become 
realistic about goals long before the 
students ever reach the junior col- 
lege. Those who should take a 
terminal program may be more 
effectively guided to do so by high- 
school teachers and counselors than 
by anyone else. 

Second, the profession at all 
levels can work together on profes- 
sional problems. The possibility of 
better understanding and mutual 
aid that grows out of co-operative 
action on curriculum’ matters, 
guidance problems, and the like, 
between high-school and junior- 
college teachers in the same com- 
munity is extremely great. 

The extent to which junior-col- 
lege teachers can be helpful to ele- 
mentary- and high-school staffs in 
lending facilities and in giving as- 
sistance to student field trips has 
hardly been tapped. 

Finally, local teachers—as well as 
teachers in four-year colleges—can 
be helpful to the junior college in 
working toward a sound financial 
base for it. If, in a given state, the 
local community is providing an 
undue proportion of junior-college 
revenue, efforts must be made to 
get the state to assume a larger pro- 


portion. #+ + 


The Travel Division has planned 
a holiday trip to Hawaii for 
NEA members. The tour is 
timed right for a _ teacher's 
Christmas vacation—Decem- 
ber 23 to January 4. 


Anna L. Hyer, director of NEA’s 
Audio-Visual Instructional Serv- 
ice, has been acting as con- 
sultant to the U.S. Office of 
Education in setting up plans 
for research in more effective 
use of television and related 
media in teaching. The pro- 
gram is provided for under 
the new National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 


As part of an active campaign to 
help local-association leaders 
with their membership-enroll- 
ment problems, NEA has par- 
ticipated this fall in leadership 
workshops in a dozen cities 
throughout the United States. 


NEA’s new Editorial Information 
Center on Park Avenue in New 
York is within walking distance 
of more than a score of press 
associations, radio and tele- 
vision networks, national news 
magazines, feature syndicates, 
and motion-picture producers. 


An estimated 26 million citizens 
flocked into classrooms during 
the 38th annual observance of 
American Education Week last 
November. Major broadcasting 
networks and local stations in 
all parts of the nation saluted 
the event. 


Records Division of NEA some- 
times receives as many as 20,- 
000 memberships in one day 
and more than 200,000 in one 
month. 


A San Mateo (California) teacher, 
Roy A. Archibald, has been 
named NEA West Coast con- 
sultant for federal legislation. 
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s I relaxed on the homeward- 
bound bus, I tried to unwind 
my frazzled nerves. The day 

had been a turbulent preholiday 

one. 

A weary lady sank down beside 
me. To no one in particular, she 
remarked, “My, but I’m tired. Cus- 
tomers, customers, one after an- 
other, all day long. What’s hap- 
pened to those early Christmas 
shoppers we always hear about?” 

This exhausted saleslady de- 
served my sympathy and got it. 
After she left the bus, I continued 
to think about her complaint. 

Today I’d had customers, too— 
not “one after another,” but 30, 
all at one time. They had been 
there from the moment the doors 
opened until the closing hour. 

No, that wasn’t quite true. Mike 
and June had _ been standing 
against the hall radiator when I 
arrived. The children had been left 
by a working mother who found it 
inconvenient to make other ar- 
rangements for their early morning 
care. (Since Mike and June aren’t 
to blame, they must be welcomed 
with no inflection of voice to indi- 
cate that their presence is not de- 
sirable so early in the morning.) 


Mrs. Richardson teaches first grade at 
the Pierce School, Hamilton, Ohio. 


VANTED 
Supewalesmen : 


POLLY SETTLE RICHARDSON 
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Yes, I'd served 30 anxious and 
discriminating customers, each of 
whom demanded simultaneous at- 
tention. Each, with varied degrees 
of enthusiasm, fingered the prod- 
ucts which I had for sale. 

To some, the merchandise was 
undesirable. (Perhaps my display 
cases were not as attractive as I 
had thought.) To others, the arti- 
cle was too small or too large. (I'll 
have to keep more sizes in stock to 
fit the needs of some of my poten- 
tial buyers.) 

A few folks had just wandered 
around, seemingly swept on by the 
crowd. They had only a vague idea 
of what they wanted and less con- 
ception of what they needed. These 
few would probably fail to buy at 
this time, even though I used all 
the selling skills I had accumulated 
during my many years on the same 
job. 

Each of my 30 customers de- 
manded a different size, color, and 
style. Each expected his package to 
be individually gift-wrapped and 
adorned with yards and yards of 
gay ribbon. 

Was the ware I'd suggested for 
Mary Ann too heavy for her to 
carry? Had I, in haste, been skimpy 
with the wrappings on Jack’s box? 
Would a bigger bow have at- 








tracted Sally more than momen- 
tarily? These were questions I 
asked myself. I was not sure of the 
answers. 

Then the doors had closed, and 
my 30 customers were gone. The 
time had come to replenish the 
shelves, rearrange the disordered 
counters, and make plans for to- 
morrow’s business. Mine was an ac- 
tive department, and no lulls in 
the stream of shoppers tomorrow 
would afford time for any last- 
minute preparation. I must get 
ready now. 

Each morning I can expect the 
same 30 customers whose individ- 
ual requirements and distinctive 
preferences it is my job to study 
and, somehow, to reconcile into a 
satisfactory relationship. 

Each day’s selling presents the 
opportunity for the employment of 
every technique used by a super- 
salesman when serving the estab- 
lishment’s most valuable customers. 

Each day’s success or failure will 
not be recorded in red or black ink 
on the firm’s profit-and-loss sheet. 
The volume of sales will not be 
credited to my sales quota. 

But success or failure in selling 
at my store—the public school— 
will be forever reflected in the fu- 
ture of America. + # 
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TO GROW ON 


RUTH ELISE HALVORSEN 


T was Plato, I think, who said 

that we should make art the 

basis of education because it 
can operate in childhood, during 
the sleep of reason, and when rea- 
son does come, art will have pre- 
pared a path for her. 

Working from this assumption— 
that art is not only important in 
itself but serves also as an aid to 
other areas of learning—the Port- 
land, Oregon, high-school art edu- 
cation program is designed to pro- 
vide many varied art experiences. 

The aim of the program is to 
develop skills and appreciation, to 


satisfy the student’s inner urge for 


Miss Halvorsen is supervisor of art in 
the Portland (Oregon) public schools. 


creative activity, and to help stu- 
dents prepare for the art under- 
standing they will need as adults 
in today’s world. 

The Portland program empha- 
sizes the importance of having stu- 
dents discuss, observe, and draw 
things with which they are familiar. 
Depicting scenes known and loved 
such as our snow-covered peaks, 
shining beaches, and towering trees 
helps students to feel intensely 
and to express themselves freely. 

Crafts are used in the program 
to give students an experience in 
analyzing form as it applies to 
function. Scraps of waste materials, 
such as cardboard, wire, cello- 
phane, and leather, offer unlimited 
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possibilities in three-dimensional 
design. In art-metal classes, stu- 
dents endeavor to develop both 
appreciation of good contemporary 
design and proficiency in the use 
of tools, equipment, and materials. 

The Portland art program also 
offers opportunities in photog- 
raphy. In addition to learning 
how to take effective pictures and 
to process them, students experi- 
ment with new ways of handling 
dramatic photographs and learn 
how to display photographs effec- 
tively. 


As PART of the program, stu- 
dents work also in textile design- 
ing, an activity which offers a 
variety of experiences in stenciling, 
block-printing, silk screening, and 
weaving. Students learn the tech- 
niques of cardboard weaving, box 
weaving, and Austrian weaving, as 


well as the use of table and floor 
looms. 

Another aspect of art presented 
in the Portland schools is the an- 
cient technique of mosaic work. 
Stones, bits of glass, and tiles are 
combined in cement or plaster— 
a practical as well as aesthetic learn- 
ing problem. 

In dress-design classes, students 
improve their own selection of 
clothing and their personal ap- 
pearance at the same time that 
they explore the possibility of 
dress designing as a career. 

The Portland program offers the 
more advanced students of painting 
and commercial art an excellent 
learning opportunity by having 
them prepare the posters, signs, 
and stage sets for school activities. 
In this way, students not only 
gain art experience but learn to 
share ideas and responsibilities. + 





ACH year America’s high 
| schools are flooded with an- 
d nouncements of contests for 
students. There are poster contests, 
garment-making contests, cherry- 
pie contests, and most of all, essay 
contests. If the often public-spirited 
groups sponsoring this deluge 
realized the extent to which they 
provide more headache than help 
to the overburdened curriculum, 
they might provide better ways to 
aid the schools. 

Some of these contests are care- 
fully planned efforts to reward tal- 
ent. With these, teachers are happy 
to co-operate. Others, principally 
in the -write-an-essay group, are 
poorly conceived, selfishly planned, 
and disliked by teachers. 

The problem has become so great 
that many districts have a flat ‘“‘no 
contests of any kind” rule. Some 
schools enter only those designed 
to recognize ability, such as the 
Merit Scholarships. 

In other cases, teachers avoid 
getting involved in a contest by 
reading the rules rapidly, telling 
students they may enter if they 
wish, and then never referring to 
the contest again. 


Way are teachers opposed to 
these contests? 

The biggest single reason is that 
there are too many of them. Doz- 
ens of announcements are received, 
and if teachers promote one, they 
ought to promote others. They 
would have to give students time 
to write the essays, to correct them, 
and to prepare neat copies for the 
judges. If every contest were han- 
dled this way, there would be no 
time to teach anything else. 

But there are still other reasons 
for their opposition. Most expe- 
rienced teachers have their course 
of study planned before the semes- 
ter is two weeks old. Their writing 


Miss Keene teaches English and world 
history in High Point High School, 
Beltsville, Maryland. 


Teachers who are uncertain about 
which contests have educational value 
for their students will find help in a 
free booklet, Approved List of National 
Contests and Activities for 1958-59, 
available from NEA’s National Associa- 
tion of School Principals, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1958. 9p. 
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CONTEST FEVER 


KATHERINE KEENE 


assignments follow a plan, and the 
proposed 50@word essay on the 
merchant marine may not fit in at 
any time, let alone in time to meet 
the deadline. 

More than this, thoughtful teach- 
ers object to the fact that many 
contests state that entries will be 
judged principally on their ideas. 
Since classroom work focuses not 
only on ideas but on developing 
good prose, spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar, teachers dislike see- 
ing these skills discounted. 

Further, teachers often have rea- 
son to believe that students will be 
judged on how much their ideas 
correspond to those the sponsor 
wants them to have. This touches 
a vital principle underlying the 
American educational system—that 
the schools try to teach students 
how to think, not what to think. 

Too many of the contests refuse 
to recognize unconventional ideas 
and do not want the students’ hon- 
est opinions. The chief offenders 
in this group are those sponsoring 
contests on patriotism. Their tend- 
ency to award prizes for fervor 
rather than thoughtful speculation 


breeds a cynical two-facedness in 
young people, a dishonesty. 

Patriotism, despite the wishes of 
contest sponsors, is not taught by 
writing an essay. It is absorbed 
instead, over the years, from the 
home, the school, the church, the 
community. In fact, a hypocrisy 
about patriotism may be encour- 
aged by an essay contest if young 
people feel that they must delib- 
erately simulate wild emotion to 
please adult groups. 

Another reason teachers de- 
test contests is that they take an 
incredible amount of teacher time, 
which might better be spent on 
something more productive of 
student learning. The teacher must 
read at least 150 essays if he has 
all his students enter. Even though 
he spends only five minutes on each 
500-word essay (a most conserva- 
tive estimate), it will take him at 
least 12 hours to go over them. 

Unless he points out the errors 
on the papers and makes sugges- 
tions for improvement, writing the 
essays will have little learning value 
for the students. In addition, if the 
sponsors want only the best essays 
submitted, the faculty must take 
further time to select them. 

Even if teachers encourage stu- 
dents to enter on a voluntary basis, 
their essays must be read and criti- 
cized. This too is time-consuming. 


Tue usual contest does not re- 
ward academic talent or aid the 
schools. If organizations are sin- 
cerely interested in promoting edu- 
cation—and many do sponsor con- 
tests for that reason—they could do 
so by giving books to school librar- 
ies. The cost to the organization 
would be no greater than if it 
awarded prizes, and the youth of 
the community would be better 


served.  # 
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HEN experienced teachers 

WV begin to study economics, 

they usually discover that 
they’ve been teaching and using 
economics and economic reasoning 
without knowing it. 

For example, the primary teach- 
er who teaches that a dime spent 
on candy may be at the “cost” of 
a pencil, a bus ride, or something 
else a child wants is teaching the 
most fundamental of economic 
principles. Economists call it the 
real-cost or alternative-cost or oOp- 
portunity-cost principle. 


Srarep briefly, the real-cost prin- 
ciple is this: Whenever human or 
material resources are fully ex- 
pended in any one way, the ex- 
penditure must be at the cost of 
the next most desirable thing 
which these resources might have 
produced, 

Just as:candy may cost the child 
a pencil, so a car may cost a teen- 
ager a college education. Or time 
spent in play may cost a student 
the knowledge he could have 
gained from the same time spent 
in study. Or national spending for 
defense may cost us new roads. 

The real-cost principle is a basic 
intellectual tool for wise choice, 
not only in the use of one’s income 
or time, but also in the efficient 
operation of any activity and in 
the use of our community’s and 
nation’s income and resources. 

As a principle, it does not tell 
one which alternative to choose. 
Rather, by making the real costs 
of one’s alternative possible choices 
more explicit, it helps one to 
choose what he really wants most. 
It is the very essence of economiz- 
ing and thus of economics. 

Some may say: “If the basic 
economic principle of choice is be- 
ing taught well without teachers’ 
knowing it, why worry? Economic 
education will take care of itself.” 

The fact is, however, that teach- 
ers who do not know economics 
stop short of effectively teaching the 
real-cost principle as a basic guide 





Dr. Leamer is professor of economics, 
Harpur College of the State University 
of New York, Endicott. He has taught 
in the public schools of Lodi, Wis- 
consin, and Burlington, Iowa. 
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to intelligent choice. They do not 
make it meaningful with concrete 
illustrations. They do not teach 
pupils to use the principle. 


As iT is with this one principle, 
so it is with most of economics. 
Those teachers and administrators 
who lack either an understanding 
of economics or a philosophy of 
economic education are unable to 
develop in their school curriculum 
economic understandings which 
add up to a meaningful and signifi- 
cant experience for future citizens. 

That economics is widely taught, 
though without the awareness of 
the teacher and without purpose 
and planned sequence, may be 
illustrated by brief reference to 
other fundamental economic con- 
cepts and to other subjects. 

The history teacher tells of the 
differences of opinion of Jefferson 
and Hamilton, of Clay and Jack- 
son, and of Hoover and Roosevelt 
—but often without recognizing 
that he is teaching the great per- 
sistent political-economic problem 
of citizens in a democracy. 

This problem is inherent in the 
questions: “How can we secure the 
advantages of a highly productive 
economy, yet preserve the greatest 
possible degree of individual free- 
dom and assure the fullest realiza- 
tion of the potentialities of all 
men? What role should our govern- 
ment play if our economy is best 
to serve these ends?” 

Certainly this is one of the cen- 
tral issues in almost every past and 






current election. One of the most 
important objectives of education 
generally and of economic educa- 
tion in particular must be to pre- 
pare citizens to share intelligently 
and responsibly in this persistent 
discussion. 

The social-studies teacher often 
thinks he is teaching economics 
when he teaches “wise buyman- 
ship” or how a bank functions. 
But each of these is only a small 
part of the economy which it is 
the prime function of economics 
to explain. A knowledge of how 
to buy must not be gained at the 
cost of a knowledge of the over-all 
functioning of our economy. 

And more important, the time 
devoted to personal finance must 
not be at the expense of an under- 
standing of the broad economic 
problems which determine person- 
al welfare. Actually, a knowledge 
of the principles of our economy 
may result in wiser consumer 
choices. 

Similarly, we could continue by 
reciting the opportunities to deep- 
en economic understandings which 
are overlooked by teachers of such 
courses as home economics, the 
sciences, and mathematics. 


For a decade, the Joint Council 
on Economic Education has at- 
tempted to awaken teachers to the 
economics they are teaching and 
to educate teachers in economics 
and economic understandings. 

But the council has chosen not 
to prepare teaching materials for 
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classroom use. This is where the 
Council for Advancement of Sec- 
ondary Education (known also as 
CASE), a creation of the National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, fits in. 

CASE was founded to serve as a 
national curriculum laboratory for 
selected secondary-school subjects. 
Economics was chosen as the first. 

At the outset, CASE sought to 
determine what leaders in our 
economy want the _ schools to 
achieve in regard to economic edu- 
cation. Then, teachers of econom- 
ics and other educators were asked 
to interpret these objectives; i.e., 
to formulate a philosophy of eco- 
nomic education. 

Finally, the same economists and 
teachers were asked to prepare 
units which might serve as the raw 
material for courses of study which 
schools anywhere in the country 
could adapt to local needs. As a 
result, seven units, known as the 
CASE Economic Literacy Series, 
are being developed. 


American Capitalism: An Intro- 
duction for Young Citizens, the 
first unit of the series, was recently 
published. [50¢. Discount of 10% 
on 2-9 copies; 20% on 10 or more 
copies.]| This volume (and subse- 
quent ones) endeavors to teach stu- 
dents how to think rather than 
what to think. Its aim is to help 
each student develop the ability to 
use economic analysis as a basis for 
intelligent decision-making. 

Information of the sort con- 
tained in this 116-page booklet will 
help secondary-school teachers to 
teach economics with a clearer and 
more sharply focused educational 
philosophy, whether the material 
is introduced in problems courses, 
in American history, in economics, 
or in social studies. 

It is also valuable for elementary- 
school teachers, many of whose 
pupils are capable of understand- 
ing such concepts as real cost, gross 
national product, and inflation. 


Time spent in listening to the juke 
box may “cost” the student the 
knowledge she might have gained 
from the same time spent in study. 


Max Tharpe Photo 


Nor is the usefulness of such in- 
formation confined to teachers. 
School administrators can usefully 
learn economics. Consider the 
real-cost principle again. Most 
communities are passing through 
a period in which it is imperative 
that they make wise choices about 
their schools. Communities must 
be led to see the real cost of their 
educational expenditures. 

For example, my own com- 
munity recently voted on whether 
to build a $3,700,000 high school. 
Such a figure produces only one 
reaction: “Too much!” 

Put in terms of the individual, 
it meant that the average local 
resident would have to pay around 
$20 more tax each year for the life 
of the bond issue. In other words, 
the real cost of the new high school 
to the average taxpayer annually 
would be the most dispensable $20 
worth of his more or less customary 
purchases. 

Certainly a much needed high- 
school building would seem worth 
these real costs. But that is for the 
voter to decide. A school admini- 
strator who understands the real- 
cost principle can help the com- 
munity make intelligent choices by 
stating these choices in real-cost 
terms. 

Perhaps only by thinking in 
these terms can the public discover 
for itself the wisdom of increased 
educational expenditures. It is, in 
turn, only by thinking in these 
terms that the administrator can 
make the best use of the taxpayers’ 
dollars entrusted to him to spend. 


Is MAY be later than we think 
in the race to make our economic 
citizenship equal to the choices we 
must make. It would ke a sad com- 
mentary on our economic educa- 
tion if our failure to educate citi- 
zens in real-cost thinking were a 
cause of their rejection of adequate 
expenditures for education. It 
would be an even sadder commen- 
tary if our failure to prepare citi- 
zens to share intelligently in the 
great continuing debate over the 
goals of the economy should result 
in their unknowing sacrifice of 
freedom in their quest for efficiency 
and security. + + 
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PEAKING to 500 fellow urban-as- 
S sociation leaders at Cleveland 

last July, Edward Kuncel, 
president of the Omaha Education 
Association, summed up OEA’s 
story of precedent-making achieve- 
ment this way: 

“We've found a good way to 
work. When we find a problem, we 
just go out and find the people to 
work it out. There’s no limit to 
what people can do, if you make it 
challenging enough... .” 

Ed Kuncel’s brief, anecdote- 
packed talk was punctuated by fre- 
quent bursts of laughter and sus- 
tained applause from the audience. 
The applause was just as much for 
Ed Kuncel, the man, as for Ed Kun- 
cel’s report on the Omaha story. 


Ep Has been totally blind since 
birth. He started his teaching ca- 
reer in 1935 as a teacher of social 
studies at Omaha’s South High 
School, where he has remained to 
the present. He also taught public 
speaking and was debating coach. 
For several years now, he has been 
head of the school’s social-studies 
department. Ed is married; his son, 
Richard, is 13, and his daughter, 
Cecelia, is 8. Mrs. Kuncel, an X- 
ray technician, is one of OEA’s 
faithful volunteer workers. 

Ed’s history of. professional-asso- 
ciation work includes being a tire- 
less building representative for six 
years and serving as chairman of 
such vital OEA committees as the 
legislation and the salary commit- 
tees. He has been president since 
1957. 

Interviewing Ed Kuncel is an ex- 
citing experience. Pussyfooting is 
not his way. Just as he has always 
refused to use a cane (which he 
terms “blind men’s crutches”), so 
does he refuse to call a spade by any 
other name. 

“I got used to taking hard bumps 
before I was five. Walking into 
trees or colliding with flying swings 
threw me, but never kept me 
down.” 

Ed had no intention of going to a 
school for the blind. As a child, he 
tried it against his will and re- 


Mrs. Brotman is special assistant in the 
NEA Membership Division. 
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KD KUNCEL 
STORY 


SYLVIA BROTMAN 


fused to go back. He had to con- 
vince the high school and then the 
college to let him in on a trial basis. 
He won out each time. He received 
his bachelor’s magna cum laude in 
1935, went on for his master’s, and 
now has his doctor's. 


I; was his dependence on fellow 
students’ reading to him that first 
convinced Ed that teaching was 
what he wanted to do. They read 
to him; then he explained to them 
what he had heard and helped 
them with their studies. It was a 
fair exchange. And he found that 
“teaching is wonderful.” 

Ed had graduated from South 
High School in 1931. He was back 
there as a teacher in 1935. In De- 
cember of that year, the superin- 
tendent of schools offered him a 
temporary teaching assignment on 
a trial basis. Again, there were the 
usual doubts, but there was also 
deep respect for his determination 
and scholastic record. Thus Omaha 
employed its first blind teacher. 

“Three weeks in the classroom 
that first December of my career dis- 
illusioned me about the eagerness 
of young Americans to receive the 
education I was so eager to impart. 

“Had I been more proficient in 
my job-hunting that Christmas 
week, I should have quit teaching 
then and there. Fortunately for me, 








if not for education, I returned af- 
ter Christmas, determined to im- 
prove my techniques. I’m still im- 
proving them, but not alone. In my 
first year I discovered how willing 
my fellow teachers were to guide 
and counsel and help. They encour- 
aged me and led me into the ways 
of this strange but wonderful pro- 
fession.” 

Several of Ed's colleagues stated, 
“Ed’s classes are invariably among 
the best disciplined in the school. 
Within the first week of the term, 
he knows every student’s name and 
always knows exactly what’s going 
on in his classroom.” 

When asked what started him in 
his professional-association activi- 
ties, Ed replied, “In my eagerness 
to accept the assignment in 1935, I 
neglected to ask about. salary. 
Frankly, ‘salary’ is a gross exaggera- 
tion for the $4.25-per-day pay I got. 
Add it up, and you'll know exactly 
where my interest started in salary- 
committee work and in all the oth- 
er things a strong, organized pro- 
fession can do.” 

Ed Kuncel joined the OEA dur- 
ing his first year of teaching. 

“I was naive enough in my col- 
lege days to think that the public 
was interested in raising the status 
of the teaching profession. I learned 
better. In my first year, I joined 
the local and state associations. I 
should have joined the national, 
but nobody bothered to impress 
upon me the necessity for that step. 
That came later. Believe me, no 
teacher in Omaha is permitted to 
be uninformed about the NEA 
these days. We use NEA materials 
on everything, and all our teachers 
know it. 

“One of my earliest OEA jobs 
was working at the polls on election 
day. We were pushing for an en- 
abling act back in 1943 to permit 
Omaha citizens to vote on increas- 
ing the mill levy so that our miser- 
able salaries could be raised. I stood 
outside the polls, on a cold, snowy 
spring morning, handing out cards 
urging people to vote yes. 

“In five minutes I discovered that 
the worker at the end of the line 
had the best chance to get the vot- 


(Continued on page 653) 
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“gy 7 Hat did people do without 
W TV?” wonders an _ eight- 
year-old boy, and his friend 
explains, “A long, long time ago, 
before television, our forefathers 
worked hard, tilled their farms, 
and went to church.” 

These youngsters are part of a 
large group that cannot remember 
a time before TV. How has this 
electronic Pied Piper influenced 
their attitudes and behavior? Since 
1950, the Northwestern University 
Psycho-Educational Clinic has tried 
to find answers to this and related 
questions by making annual sur- 
veys of how children, parents, and 
teachers react to commercial TV. 


Paoss the first, children—partic- 
ularly those in the primary grades 
—have been enthusiastic about TV. 
Recently a second-grader wrote: 

“I like it. Our family loves it. 
Our cat and fish love it too. If I 


Dr. Witty is professor of education 
and director of the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, He presented a more 
detailed discussion of this subject in 
Today’s Health, November 1957. 


did not have a set, I would not be 
so happy.” 

Pupils in the upper grades of 
elementary school express occa- 
sional reservations. Like many of 
their brothers and sisters in high 
school, some prefer radio to TV. 

Many parents express dissatis- 
faction with TV, asserting that it 
is converting children into a race 
of spectators, or reporting that chil- 
dren are growing more aggressive 
and irritable as a result of over- 
stimulating programs which lead 
to restless sleep. Other parents, 
however, cite closer family rela- 
tionships as a result of TV. 

Teachers’ reactions are also 
mixed. Some _ elementary-school 
teachers say they have difficulty in 
arousing children’s interest in 
school subjects of markedly less di- 
rect appeal than exciting offerings 
on the air. Others, however, indi- 
cate they are finding opportunities 
to refer to TV programs that tie in 
with school work. 


Aurnovcx it is admittedly dif- 
ficult to gauge precisely the effects 


PIED PIPER? 


By PAUL WITTY 


of TV upon children, we can get 
crude estimates by examining 
studies of children’s televiewing 
habits and reactions. Each year 
since 1949, through questionnaires 
and interviews with more than 
2000 children, their parents, and 
their teachers in the Chicago area, 
we have gathered facts about 
amount of televiewing, favorite 
programs, and attitudes regarding 
television. 

In 1950, elementary-school chil- 
dren reported an average of 21 
hours per week devoted to TV. 
This average dropped to 19 hours 
in 1951. But it rose again after new 
channels made more diverse pro- 
grams available. In 1956, the aver- 
age was 21 hours. For the pupils in 
grades 2 to 6, the average was more 
than 22 hours per week in 1957. 


How is TV affecting children’s 
recreation and health? Parents at 
first reported that children’s vision 
was suffering because of teleview- 
ing, that children were sleeping 
less, were inclined to be more 
nervous and disturbed, and were 





spending less time out of doors. As 
the years have gone by, however, 
this type of complaint has de- 
creased. 

In our studies, parents continue 
to report behavior and adjustment 
problems associated with televi- 
sion, but the problems seem to be 
diminishing. When teachers have 
investigated children who tele- 
viewed most, some very well-ad- 
justed pupils were discovered in 
the group. In the same group were 
pupils who had difficulties in ad- 
justment. 

In every serious case, teachers 
noted other contributing factors, 
such as a very poor home or an 
undesirable environment. How- 
ever, they stressed that too many 
programs depict crime or show 
movies of questionable quality. 


How is TV affecting school suc- 

cess? There are few reliable in- 
vestigations concerning the effects 
of TV on the vocabulary of young 
children. One investigator observed 
kindergarten and _  nursery-school 
children and found a noticeable ef- 
fect on their vocabularies. But she 
pointed out that the results might 
be good or bad. Her conclusion is 
similar to ours—televiewing has a 
strong influence on children’s de- 
velopment and should be guided 
carefully if its values are to be 
realized. 
' The statement is frequently 
‘made that children are reading less 
today because of their addiction to 
‘TV. The number of such state- 
‘ments, however, has grown steadily 
smaller since 1950. 

In 1957, about half the pupils 
said that they now read less; and 
half, more. Several of our studies 
show that the average amount of 
reading has not changed apprecia- 
bly one way or the other during 
the past seven years. 

Elementary-school pupils were 
almost equally divided on whether 
TV aids them in school work. 
Some mentioned its value in im- 
proving their vocabulary and in 
| providing helpful information in 
| such fields as history and current 
| events, 

_ In our first studies, excessive tele- 
viewing was found to be associated 
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Education and TV Programing 


As Dr. Witty’s research report 
suggests, some teachers feel that 
children’s television viewing has de- 
sirable educational results, while 
others tend toward the opposite 
view. I would like to urge both 
groups to write tothe networks, 
making clear what types of pro- 
grams are particularly useful as 
supplements to classroom instruc- 
tion. Certainly, such mail will re- 
ceive the most careful considera- 
tion from those of us at CBS. 

In addition, I suggest that teach- 
ers who are concerned about young 
people’s TV-viewing habits try to 
channel student interests construc- 
tively by giving direction to the 
after-school TV diet. 

Those who have already followed 
this course of action have come to 
look on television as a valuable 
classroom adjunct that can give 
youngsters a boost on the way up 
the educational ladder» They have 
also come to realize that mass- 
appeal programing and quality 
programing are not mutually ex- 
clusive. The educational values of 
programs like The Twentieth Cen- 
tury, Conquest, and the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame are well established 
by now. 

May I point out that teachers 
can also look farther afield in the 


with somewhat lower academic 
achievement. But our later studies 
revealed little correlation between 
the amount of televiewing and edu- 
cational attainment. 

Although the correlation was 
low between amount of teleview- 
ing and test scores, there were dif- 
ferences at the extremes. Thus the 
average amount of time devoted 
each week to TV by the upper 
fourth in educational attainment 
was several hours smaller than that 
for the lowest quarter. Moreover, 
case studies did suggest that some 
children were affected adversely by 
excessive televiewing. 

We should point out, however, 


TV schedules and find other pro- 
grams which can have substantial, 
if less obvious, educational values. 

The Ed Sullivan Show, for in- 
stance, is an entertainment pro- 
gram. But when Mr. Sullivan de- 
votes his entire hour to a presenta- 
tion of the Moiseyev Ballet of 
Moscow, there can be no question 
of the show’s cultural and educa- 
tional value. All three networks 
contain many other examples. 

Current-event “specials,” closely 
tied to the news of the day, are 
another rewarding field for teach- 
ers’ appraisal. 

By their very nature, such pro- 
grams cannot be announced far in 
advance. However, a good many 
channels of information have been 
developed on regular TV program- 
ing with educational values for 
children. 

All responsible television and 
radio executives are interested in 
increasing the over-all information- 
al and cultural content of their 
programing. They welcome the fact 
that today’s youngsters, oriented by 
their teachers toward selective view- 
ing, will increasingly make their 
effect felt on broadcasting. 


—IRVING GITLIN, director of pub- 
lic affairs, Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


that there were seemingly desirable 
results for some children because 
of interests created by TV. 


Axyone who observes children 
closely may note instances of TV’s 
constructive influence. Many are 
learning much about science, cur- 
rent events, lands and cultures of 
other peoples, and the satisfaction 
to be found in books. 

At its best, TV can be used to 
broaden children’s horizons. And 
when wise guidance is given, worth- 
while interests awakened by tele- 
vision may be directed into ap- 
propriate channels for individual 
development. + # 
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WHO SHOULD CONTROL 


ECENT events have resulted in 
R a new interest in and concern 
about education. Some peo- 
ple have become so disturbed about 
recent evidences of Russian prog- 
ress in certain aspects of science 
that they believe only a crash pro- 
gram will save the day in educa- 
tion. A few appear to be ready to 
throw overboard most of the edu- 
cational program as developed in 
this country and substitute some- 
thing more nearly like the Euro- 
pean model. There is a general 
feeling of excitement and urgency 
which could easily result in some 
hasty and unwise action. 

During the past few years, sev- 
eral groups have been organized on 
a national basis to bring about 
changes in education. Some of these 
imply that educators are ruining 
the American schools. They tend 
to refer to educators as “education- 
ists,” which is meant, in spite of 
the dictionary definition, to be a 
term of ridicule or contempt. They 
have ridiculed the value of teach- 
er-preparation programs and indi- 
cated that the only good teachers 
are those prepared in the tradi- 
tional disciplines as subject-matter 
specialists. 

They seem to believe that the sal- 
vation of the youth of the country 
must come through mental disci- 
pline, which will somehow result 
when every student is required to 
take a rigid program in science and 
mathematics. 

Not only these national groups 
but some on state and local levels 


Dr. Morphet is professor of education, 
University of California, Berkeley. He 
has held public-school positions in In- 
diana, Florida, Alabama, and the Phil- 
ippines. 
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appear to want to take over the re- 
sponsibility for planning the edu- 
cational program without involv- 
ing educators or educational or- 
ganizations in any way. 

Some of the federal activities re- 
lating to education seem to be fol- 
lowing this trend. There is con- 
siderable basis for believing that 
a number of individuals and agen- 
cies think federal programs involv- 
ing education should be devel- 
oped by “specialists” in finance, 
in government, in organization, or 
in other areas, then imposed on 
educators and boards of education 
throughout the country. 

The first administration bill ‘for 
financing school-plant construction 


Freedom is a growing thing 
with many facets. These facets are 
sparkling or dull according to use. 
It is the business of education to 
keep all facets bright. Freedom 
refers to a way of life and the 
way is to some as precious as life 
itself. And the method is ed- 
ucation! Man has a right to 
knowledge and the free use there- 
of. But he cannot exercise these 
rights if he és illiterate or fettered. 

—G. Robert Koopman 


seems to have been conceived in 
this manner, The intention would 
appear to have been to develop a 
program whieh “experts” outside 
education thought would satisfy the 
situation with a minimum of fed- 
eral funds, rather than to develop 
a plan based on careful study and 
agreement by educators and lay- 
men who were in a position to 
look at the problems from all 


EDUCATION? 


points of view and propose a sat- 
isfactory solution. 

There is evidence that similar 
ideas and procedures have been 
followed in connection with some 
more recent federal proposals. 


Devetopments of the same gen- 
eral nature have occurred in a 
number of the states, where non- 
educational organizations have said 
in effect: “We know how to solve 
the educational problems in our 
state, and we do not want to be 
confused by the advice and coun- 
sel of educators, no matter how 
competent they may be.” 

In one state, not long ago, a 
state-wide organization employed 
a professor of economics to work 
out a solution to the complex prob- 
lem of financing the schools. No 
one connected directly with public 
education was given an opportu- 
nity to raise any question or make 
any suggestions. The idea seemed to 
be simply to develop a plan which 
would be forced on the schools 
without any attempt to determine 
what the implications would be for 
education. 

In a number of local school sys- 
tems in various parts of the coun- 
try, lay groups have organized “to 
study the educational program.” 
Some of these have been bona fide 
study groups and from time to time 
have sought the advice and counsel 
of educators. 

Unfortunately, others have de- 
liberately excluded not only local 
school people but other educators 
from any part of the so-called study 
and have in reality sought to im- 
pose their own ideas on the board 
of education. 

Nor are the educators always 
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blameless in their approach. They 
sometimes act without seeking eith- 
er the co-operation or understand- 
ing of the public. For example, edu- 
cational groups in several states, 
without involving lay citizens or 
organizations, have developed pro- 
grams of their own which they have 
sought to pressure the legislature 
into adopting. 


Wins the next few years, the 
American people can either direct 
their schools and colleges on a 
sound course which will better pre- 
pare future generations to assume 
their responsibilities as citizens, or, 
by the adoption of unwise or short- 
sighted policies, they can handicap 
not only the schools but the nation 
itself. 

If laymen insist on taking over 
and assuming sole responsibility 
for the development of national, 
state, or local education programs, 
we are heading for serious diffi- 
culty. On the other hand, if the 
educators take over and impose 
their programs on the people, we 
would probably face equally seri- 
ous hazards. 

Experience thus far seems to in- 
dicate clearly that few lay citizens 
can expect to understand all of the 
problems and complexities in plan- 
ning and operating a modern edu- 
cational program or to appreciate 
fully the implications of proposed 
educational policies. Similarly, few 
educators understand fully the 
problems and points of view of lay 
citizens or the implications of some 
educational policies for commu- 
nity, state, and national develop- 
ment. 

Both educators and lay citizens 
have essential contributions to 
make. If they have not learned to 
work together effectively in study- 
ing educational problems and 
needs, they must do so as promptly 
and as expeditiously as possible. 
The hope for the educational pro- 
gram and for the American people 
lies in the development of an effec- 
tive partnership plan. 


Turre is a principle—almost a 
law—which is so fundamental that 
it should be learned, understood, 
and observed by every American. 
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That principle may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

In a democracy, those who are 
concerned with the progress of an 
institution must participate in 
planning improvements if the in- 
stitution is to continue to function 
satisfactorily. 

As far as the educational pro- 
gram is concerned, this principle 
may be paraphrased in the follow- 
ing way: 

Education in América can func- 
tion satisfactorily and successfully 
from a long-range point of view 
only when both lay citizens and 
educators participate actively and 
co-operatively in making studies 
and planning improvements. 

Obtaining agreement on _ pur- 
poses, objectives, and procedures is 
a process which requires time, pa- 
tience, and understanding. Some 
people are in such a hurry to get 
things done, especially under pres- 
ent conditions, that they are not 
willing to go through this process. 
They want short cuts or even ex- 
pedients which usually do not 
prove satisfactory in any area as 
fundamental as education, where 
basic agreements are essential. 

On the other hand, there are 
likely to be people, including some 
educators, who are reasonably well 
satisfied with education as it is and 
therefore assume that, if they mark 
time or make a few minor adjust- 
ments here and there, the present 





“You have to let me play Cleopatra 


in this play .. . 


it’s my snake.” 





unrest will soon subside and even- 
tually disappear. 

They may either passively resist 
the development of plans for co- 
operative studies or attempt to 
control the entire process so that 
the outcomes will be satisfactory 
to them. Such an attitude is not 
only undesirable but dangerous. In 
many communities it would tend 
to encourage the organization of 
groups which would seek to work 
out and implement their own ideas 
without attempting to involve peo- 
ple in the decision-making who are 
familiar with educational problems 
and needs. 

There is no doubt the education- 
al program should be restudied. 
Everyone interested in education 
should be interested in participat- 
ing in the process. Both educators 
and laymen should encourage and 
facilitate bona fide co-operative 
studies. 


Co-operation, of course, will not 
necessarily result in agreement or 
in satisfactory solutions for prob- 
lems under consideration. However, 
a group of representative and able 
citizens genuinely interested in de- 
veloping the best possible program 
has an excellent chance of effect- 
ing improvements in public educa- 
tion if it observes common-sense 
principles, including the following 
ones: 

1. Both educators and lay citi- 
zens have responsibilities to meet 
and contributions to make in the 
development of the educational 
program. 

2. All co-operative efforts should 
utilize and observe the basic prin- 
ciples underlying satisfactory hu- 
man relations. 

8. The basic purpose of every in- 
dividual and group should be to 
help improve education by adopt- 
ing a constructive approach rather 
than a merely critical one. 

4. Activities should be so planned 
as to be beneficial to the individ- 
uals and groups involved as well as 
to the schools. 

5. Insofar as practicable, conclu- 
sions should be reached by con- 
sensus based on thorough study 
and understanding of all pertinent 
evidence. #+ # 
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1958 Progress Report: 


The Nongraded Elementary School 


schools have been the focus 

of tremendous interest in re- 
cent years, information about them 
has been scattered and incomplete. 
In this article, therefore, we hope 
to present a reasonably accurate 
and up-to-date report on existing 
nongraded programs, together with 
information of potential value to 
school systems considering the 
abandonment of grade labels. 


| LTHOUGH nongraded elementary 


Derermination of the exact 
number and location of nongraded 
programs is an elusive problem. 
The U.S. Office of Education, the 
NEA Research Division, various 
state and university research bu- 
reaus, graduate students, and ad- 
ministrators have sought to com- 
pile accurate listings of the com- 
munities using nongraded plans. 

In 1957, we made a nationwide 
survey to obtain an authoritative 
listing of communities using non- 
graded plans. In the spring of 1958, 
we conducted a follow-up study on 
the basis of correspondence and 
further evidence uncovered during 
the 1957 survey. 

All published studies of the non- 
graded school known to us (includ- 
ing references in textbooks and pe- 
riodicals) were reviewed, and near- 
ly 180 communities believed to 
have a nongraded program were 
contacted through questionnaires 
and other correspondence. The 
returns revealed which communi- 
ties presently operate one or more 
schools in which grade labels (first 


Dr. Goodlad is professor and director, 
Center for Teacher Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dr. Anderson is direc- 
tor of e y internship and 
apprentice teaching, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. 
School systems that operate nongraded 

ams and are not included in the 
isting that acc ies this article are 
invited to so inform the NEA Research 
Division, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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grade, second grade) have been re- 
moved from at least two consecu- 
tive grade lévels. See listing on 
next page. 


In addition, the surveys revealed | 


that nearly 30 other communities 
or individual schools contemplate 


JOHN I. GOODLAD 
and 
ROBERT H. ANDERSON 


eliminating grade labels during 
1958-59 or soon thereafter. Another 
five communities were believed to 
be operating nongraded programs, 
although verification by  corre- 
spondence has not yet been com- 
pleted. Several school systems (no- 
tably Berkeley, California; Arling- 
ton County, Virginia; and Rich- 
mond, Virginia) were reported to 
be operating programs within the 
spirit of the nongraded philosophy 
but with grade levels in use. 

Of existing plans, only 14 were 
initiated before 1950 and 12 were 
started within the past three years. 
Only 11 communities reported dis- 
continuation of nongraded pro- 
grams during the same period. 

All these figures suggest that the 
movement toward the nongraded 
pattern of school organization is on 


the upswing, in spite of the grow- , 
ing mood of conservatism being * 


voiced. 


In THE 1957 survey, school lead- 
ers in 34 of the communities with 
nongraded programs described both 
factors contributing to the success- 
ful development of their plans and 
problems and difficulties they had 
to overcome. 

The following items (given in 
order of mention by the communi- 


ties) are those listed most fre- 
quently as contributing to the suc- 
cessful development of nongraded 
programs: 


@ Strong interest and desire on 
the part of teachers 

® Careful study by the staff of 
other plans in existence, plus local 
research 

@ Effectiveness of PTA and 
other public-relations channels 

® Staff concern about pupil re- 
tentions and related pupil-adjust- 
ment problems 

@ Parent conferences and meet- 
ings 

® Special interest 
teachers, supervisors, 
ministrators 

® Continuous emphasis on par- 
ent education. 


shown by 
school ad- 


Problems or difficulties encoun- 
tered in developing a nongraded 
program are listed below in order 
of mention: 


® Grade-level-expectation habits 
of teachers 

® Reluctance of “traditional” 
teachers to try something different 

@ General problems of provid- 
ing understanding to parents 

@ Problems of retraining or 
orienting new staff members to the 
plan 

® Grade-level-expectation habits 
of parents 

@ Problems of designing an ap- 
propriate report card or reporting 
procedure. 

ft should be noted that in both 
categories the enthusiasm and the 
flexibility of teachers emerge as 
more critical factors than the atti- 
tudes of parents. When a non- 
graded program has succeeded, a 
major explanation seems to be that 
teachers have engaged in serious 
and continued study of the plan 
before and after it was adopted. 

Conversely, the biggest stumbling 
blocks to the success of an ungraded 
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program have been the “grade- 
mindedness” of some teachers and 
their reluctance or inability to 
orient themselves to a more flexible 
pattern of operation. 


Ix ADDITION to the information 
given above, the 34 communities 
offered advice to school districts 
contemplating the introduction of 
nongraded plans. The need of ob- 
taining full parental understand- 
ing and consent over a long period 
of time was the item mentioned 
most frequently. Suggested almost 
as frequently was the importance of 
getting the .co-operation of all 
teachers and staff members and of 
making certain that they acquire a 
common knowledge of the non- 
graded school and an understand- 
ing of its philosophy. 

“Move slowly; evaluate every 
move,” was another prominent 
suggestion. And introducing a non- 
graded plan one grade level at a 
time over several years was recom- 
mended as better than introducing 
it at all levels simultaneously. 

Many of these school systems 
have pamphlets and _ materials, 
available free or at nominal cost, 
describing their plans and offering 
how-we-do-it information to others. 
However, since some of these com- 
munities are becoming swamped 
with inquiries, we hope to alleviate 
this problem in the near future by 
publishing a handbook of infor- 
mation on the nongraded school. 


Ar THE present time, there is in- 
adequate objective evidence regard- 
ing the educational outcomes in 
nongraded classrooms in contrast 
to those in graded classes. Most of 
the support for the movement is 
based upon first-hand impressions 
of laymen, teachers, and admin- 
istrators. Where nongraded _pro- 
grams have been introduced, ten- 
sions are reduced in both teach- 
ers and children, teachers are more 
aware of pupil individuality and 
more able to respond to it, and par- 
ents have a greater understanding 
of and respect for the school. 

Available evidence also suggests 
that nongrading reduces the num- 
ber of children who lose a year or 
more of time in reaching the sev- 
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Nongraded Programs in Existence, 1958 


California: Corona Unified School 
District; Emeryville Unified School Dis- 
trict (Ralph Hawley School); Haw- 
thorne Elementary School District 
(Jefferson School); Linda School Dis- 
trict, Marysville; Los Angeles (Ninth 
Street School); Pleasanton Elementary 
School District. 


Colorado: School District No. 11, La 
Junta (Lincoln School). 


Florida: Hillsborough County. 


Georgia: Athens (College Avenue 
School) ; Coffee County system, Doug- 
las; Savannah (Charles Holmes Herty 
School). 

Illinois: Chicago (Christ the King 
School and Queen of Martyrs School, 
directed by Saint Xavier College) ; 
District No. 89, Maywood, Melrose 
Park, Broadview; School District 163, 
Park Forest; Villa Grove Community 
Unit District. 

Kansas: Common School District No. 
120, Sedgwick County (Arkansas Ave- 
nue School). 

Massachusetts: Marblehead. 

Michigan: Dearborn; Grosse Pointe; 
Van Dyke. 


Minnesota: Independent School Dis- 
trict No. 361, International Falls. 

Missouri: Texas County (Cabool 
Elementary School); University City 
(Nathaniel Hawthorne School). 

Montana: Billings (Eastern Elemen- 
tary School) . 

Nevada: Washoe County School Dis- 
trict, Reno. 

Ohio: Dayton (about half of the 
city’s elementary schools); Youngstown. 

Pennsylvania: Aliquippa School Dis- 
trict. 

Rhode Island: Cranston School De- 
partment (William Dutemple School 
and Edward S. Rhodes School). 

South Carolina: Rock Hill (Win- 
throp Training School of Winthrop 
College) . 

Vermont: Burlington (Adams and 
Ira Allen Schools) . 

Washington: Bellevue School Dis- 
trict No. 405 (Highland Elementary 
School and Clyde Hill Elementary 
School) ; Edmonds School District No. 
15 (Maple Park Elementary School). 

Wisconsin: Appleton; Fond du Lac; 
Green Bay; Milwaukee; Shawano Joint 
District No. 8 (Lincoln School). 





enth grade, and that total achieve- 
ment of mnonaverage children 
(bright children and slow learners) 
is slightly higher when they spend 
two or more years in a nongraded 
school. 

Several school systems report 
higher teacher morale and greater 
concern for system-wide problems, 








with less friction between teachers 
because of encroachments upon 
material reserved for the next 
grade. Very little of this evidence, 
however, is sufficiently complete or 
reliable to satisfy research stand- 
ards. 

It would be most helpful to have 
experimental schools provide data 
that will permit better appraisal 
of their accomplishments. Research 
workers in the universities should 
be encouraged to design studies in 
which objective evidence of the 
presumed emotional and other 
benefits to teachers and children 
can be assembled, examined, and 
appraised. 

Administrators need to give se- 
rious attention to the nongraded 
movement. They should initiate 
and promote studies of the local 
situation with respect to classifica- 
tion and grouping of children, and 
seek to understand the ways in 
which grade labels and “grade- 
mindedness” in teachers are influ- 
encing the educational welfare of 
the children in their charge. + # 
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For the Reluctant Reader 


Waar can the teacher do to interest 
the child who is a poor reader and 
finds the story plots at his grade level 
unchallenging? One answer to this 
problem lies in providing such a stu- 
dent with books that, although simply 
written, have content that appeals to 
more mature students. 

A list of such books follows, as com- 
piled for the joint committee of the 
NEA and the American Library Asso- 
ciation by Carolyn I. Whitenack, as- 
sistant professor, library and audio-vis- 
ual education, and Alex M. Caughran, 
director, reading clinic, and associate 
professor of education, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana. 

In the annotations, the grade level 
indicates the level of difficulty for each 
book, while the interest level (I.L.) 
suggests the range of grades that will 
find interest in the content. 

Prices in most cases are quoted from 
1958 Books in Print. 


Selected Bibliographies 


Annotated Bibliography of Selected 
Books with High Interest and Low 
Vocabulary Level, Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 22, the Indianapolis public schools. 
A good example of a bibliography pro- 
duced by a school system arranged ac- 
cording to vocabulary levels with the 
interest level indicated. Section II is 
arranged by series of books. 1954. 70p. 
$1. Indianapolis Public Schools, Divi- 
sion of Curriculum and Supervision. 

Bibliography for Retarded Readers, 
Appendix C of A Manual for Reading 
Clinic Teachers, St. Louis public 
schools. Another example of a bibliog- 
raphy prepared by a school system, ar- 
ranged by publisher under each grade 
level with interest level given. p.60-76, 
in the St. Louis Public School Jour- 
nal. Research and Survey Series No. 18, 
Vol. 9. September 1956. 

Fare for the Reluctant Reader, Ani- 
ta E. Dunn and others. Annotated 
topical list of books for grades 7-12. 
1952. 167p. $1. (Paper-bound) Capi- 
tal Area School Development Associa- 
tion, State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany 3, New York. 

Gateways to Readable Books, Ruth 
Strang, Christine B. Gilbert, and Mar- 
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garet C. Scoggin. An annotated, graded 
list of books in many fields for adoles- 
cents who find reading difficult. 1952. 
148p. $2.75. Wilson. 

Good Reading for Poor Readers, 
George D. Spache. Annotated list of 
trade books, textbooks, and other ma- 
terials, arranged topically and graded 
in reading and interest levels, with 
consideration of the many factors 
which influence children’s reactions to 
books. 1958. 168p. $2. Garrard. 

“A Graded List of Books for Reme- 
dial Reading,” Appendix B, in How 
To Increase Reading Ability, Albert 
J. Harris. Author, title, and publisher 
information listed under grade accord- 
ing to independent reading level. 1956. 
p-592-619. $5.25. Longmans. 

“High Interest-Low Vocabulary 
Reading Materials,” Helen B. Sullivan 
and Lorraine E. Tolman. 1000 titles 
briefly annotated for reading levels of 
the first to seventh grades. Reprint 
from Journal of Education, Vol. 139. 
December 1956. p.1-132. $1. Boston 
University School of Education. 


Adventure and Hero Stories 


Homer Price, Robert McCloskey. Ad- 
ventures of a boy who keeps a skunk. 
1943. 149p. $2.75. Viking. Gr. 6. LL. 
6-9. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain). World-famous story of Huck 
and his friends. Special ed. Ilustrated 
Junior Library. 1948. 373p. $2.75. 
Grosset, Gr. 4-6. LL. 5-12. 

Sabre Pilot, Stephen W. Meader. A 
hot-rodder graduates to jets and adven- 
ture in Korea. 1956. 173p. $2.95. Har- 
court, Gr. 6. LL. 6-12. 

Toby Tyler, James Otis. A runaway 
joins a circus. 1880. 252p. $1.95. Har- 
per. Gr. 5. LL. 5-12. 

Treasure Island, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. Pirates, mutiny, and a search 
for hidden treasure. Simplified version. 
1952. 121p. $1. Winston. Gr. 4-5. LL. 
4-9. 


Animal Stories 

Andy and the Lion, James Daugher- 
ty. Andy removes a thorn from a lion’s 
foot and makes a friend for life. 1938. 
unp. $2.75. Viking. Gr. 3. LL. 3-9. 

Calico, the Wonder Horse, Virginia 
Lee Burton. A Western saga which 
mimics picture comics. 1950. 58p. $2.25. 
Houghton. Gr. 3-4. LL. 3-9. 

Curious George, H. A. Rey. One 
small monkey’s life in a city leads to 
many amusing difficulties. 1941. unp. 
$3.25. Houghton. Gr. 3-4. LL. 2-9. 

Silver Chief, Dog of the North, Jack 


O’Brien. Friendship between a wolf 
dog and the Canadian Mounty who 
captures it. 1933. 218p. $2.95. Winston. 
Gr. 5-6. LL. 5-10. 

Thidwick: The Big-Hearted Moose, 
Theodor Seuss Geisel (Dr. Seuss) . Hi- 
larious rhymes and gay illustrations 
tell of a kind moose trying to rid him- 
self of too many contented house 
guests. 1948. unp. $2.50. Random. Gr. 
3-4. LL. 3-8. 


Careers for You 


I Work on a Newspaper, Henry Bol- 
les Lent. How news happenings are 
gathered, handled, written, and print- 
ed. 1948. 152p. $3. Macmillan. Gr. 6-8. 
I.L. 6-12. 

Let’s Go to a Garage, J. M. Good- 
speed. The work of a service-station at- 
tendant. 1957. 48p. $1.95. Putnam. Gr. 
4-5. LLL. 4-12. 

Sue Barton, Student Nurse, Helen 
D. Boylston. A girl’s first year in train- 
ing. 1936. 244p. $3. Little. Gr. 5-6. LL. 
5-12. 

Television Works like This, Jeanne 
and Robert Bendick. An explanation 
of your set and of TV studios and net- 
works. Rev. ed. 1954. 64p. $2.50. Whit- 
tlesey. Gr. 6-8. I.L. 6-12. 

Who Built the Bridge? Norman 
Bate. Picture story of the building of 
bridges. 1954. $2.75. Scribner. Gr. 3-4. 
ILL. 3-8. 


Do It Yourself 


Make It Yourself! Bernice Wells 
Carlson. How to make a variety of 
things using cork, paper, vegetables, 
plaster. 1950. 160p. $2. Abingdon. Gr. 
$-5:. LL..3-9, 

Riddle Me This, Frances Chrystie. 
Riddles suggested by boys and girls. 
Illustrated with humorous line draw- 
ings. 1940. unp. $1.25. Walck. Gr. 3-6. 
I.L. 3-9. 

See and Sew, Mariska Karasz. Easy- 
to-follow directions and _ illustrations. 
1943. 82p. $3. Lippincott. Gr. 4-6. LL. 
4-9. 

Simple Tricks for the Young Magi- 
cian, Alvin V. Green. Tricks with coins 
and bills, cards, matches, etc. 1955. 
189p. $2. Hart. Gr. 5-6. LL. 5-8. 


Famous People 


America’s Ethan Allen, Stewart Hol- 
brook. The courageous Revolutionary 
leader of the Green Mountain Boys. 
Illustrated. 1949. 95p. $3. Houghton. 
Gr. 6-8. I.L. 6-9. 

America’s Robert E. Lee, Henry 
Steele Commager and Lynd Ward. 
Beautifully illustrated story of the 

(Continued on page 652) 
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Your State Backs Your School 


and your state department of education needs your backing. 


classroom, the teacher is often 

unaware of how the state sup- 
ports his work. Yet the people have 
made the state the source of au- 
thority for our public-school sys- 
tems. Through its legislature, the 
state authorizes local districts to 
organize and _ operate schools. 
Through its department of educa- 
tion, the state undertakes to main- 
tain the basic conditions which 
enable the local board of education 
to provide sound schooling for the 
children of the community. 

These conditions include various 
minimum standards, such as those 
for the professional preparation of 
teachers. They include adequate 
financial support, such as a state 
foundation program or other means 
of sharing school costs. They in- 
clude, in varying degrees in dif- 
ferent states, the provision of pro- 
fessional services to local school 
districts. 

Whether a local district is work- 
ing on curriculum revision, a new 
system of reporting to parents, a 
school-lunch program, or other edu- 
cational projects, it has become 
common practice in most states to 
turn for help to the state depart- 
ment of education. 

In a study of consultative serv- 
ices received by 871 school systems 
in eight states, William W. Savage 
[An Examination of Consultative 
Services Provided by Eight State 
Departments of Education. Ph.D. 
dissertation. (Unpublished.) Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1955] shows that 
in one year, 95.4% received assist- 


I: THE day-to-day work of the 


Dr. Holden is commissioner of educa- 
tion of Vermont and president of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Dr. Fuller is executive secretary of the 
council, 
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ance from state departments, 
73.8% from county superintend- 
ents, 68.1% from fellow adminis- 
trators, 59% from colleges or 
universities, and less than 25% 
from federal agencies or other 
sources. 

Local administrators usually turn 
first to state departments of educa- 
tion for consultation. 


New Duties 


With the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 
(Public Law 864) , new duties have 
been placed on state departments 
of education. They are developing 
state plans, with the help of local 
educators, for channeling federal 
funds to the local districts to im- 
prove their facilities for teaching 
science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages, and to intensify 
testing and counseling coverage in 
the quest for academic talent. The 
departments will also extend their 
own services in these fields, sharpen 
their statistical and reporting activ- 
ities, and administer federal funds 
to train skilled technicians. 


Staffing Problems 


What kind of staffs do state de- 
partments of education have avail- 
able to provide consulting services 
and to meet these additional re- 
sponsibilities? —The answer to this 
question uncovers one of the most 
crucial obstacles to the upgrading 
of public education. The chief 
state school officers are hard pressed 
to retain their present staffs, to say 
nothing of employing professional 
leaders competent to meet the new 
demands. 

To be sure, every state depart- 
ment of education has faithful and 
highly competent staff members 


who resist the lure of higher pay 
in local school systems or in higher 
education because they have a spe- 
cial vision of the leadership oppor- 
tunities of state-local work, just as 
many schools have devoted teachers 
who go on year after year, grossly 
underpaid, because they love their 
particular place. Many of these 
people carry exorbitantly heavy 
loads. But strong departments of 
education cannot continue to be 
strong merely through the self-sac- 
rifice of their members, any more 
than the local schools can continue 
indefinitely to be effective by virtue 
of the subsidy conferred upon them 
by underpaid teachers. 

' There is a story about a man 
who saw a young boy putting his 
dog through a series of tricks. The 
man stopped to admire. “How did 
you ever train your dog to do all 
these tricks?” he asked. “I’ve tried 
and tried with mine, and I can’t 
even get him to roll over.” 

“It’s not hard,” said the lad, “but 
first of all you’ve got to know more 
than the dog.” 

Teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators in local school systems 
want their consultants from the 
state department of education to 
know more than they do about the 
matter under consultation. In short, 
if state departments are to supply 
the service properly expected of 
them, they must be staffed with 
people who are recognized leaders 
in their fields. Their salaries must 
compare favorably with those paid 
for leadership positions in local 
school systems and in colleges and 
universities. 


Low Salaries 


Recent surveys by the Council 
of Chief State School Officers have 
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shown most lucidly the unfavorable 
position of state departments of 
education in their efforts to recruit 
capable professional leaders. They 
are not allowed to pay enough to 
attract such leaders. 

In 1957, chief state school officers 
of all states received an average 
annual salary of $12,900, compared 
with an average of $20,610 for the 
53 local superintendents in cities of 
200,000 or larger. The salaries of 
professional staff members in state 
departments are lower than salaries 
paid comparable personnel in lead- 
ing local school systems, even 
though the state-department staffs 
work many weeks longer each year. 

A recent study in one state shows 
that in order to make state-depart- 
ment salaries comparable with 
those in larger local districts for 
equally qualified persons, the pay 
of assistant commissioners would 
have to be raised 60.2%, division 
directors 68.6%, and consultants 
29.1%. In this state, the chief state 
school officer receives $12,750 and 
the local superintendent in the 
state capital, $20,000. Such differ- 
ences are the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Unfortunately, even the federal 
funds that will be available for 
salaries in state departments of ed- 
ucation for the administration of 
Public Law 864 will often be sub- 
ject to the same rigid state limita- 
tions that have caused these in- 
justices. 

The profession and _ its local, 
state, and national organizations 
should consider what can be done 
to enable state departments of edu- 
cation to recruit and retain the 
professional leaders necessary for 
topnotch administration. With 
state funds paying more than 40%, 


of the total cost of public educa- 
tion, and with teachers’ salaries 
rising substantially, the state agen- 
cies for education deserve a better 
chance to employ and retain pro- 
fessional leadership to serve local 
schools and to meet their obliga- 
tions under Public Law 864. 


Federal Control 

Nearly everyone opposes federal 
administrativ® control of education. 
With competent state management, 
there is no reason why such control 
should exist at the instructional 
level. But even with a fully co- 
operative U.S. Office of Education, 
there is no assurance that state de- 
partments of education can protect 
effective local initiative unless they 
are strong and united. 


Regular Services 


Other considerations point to 
the need for outstanding profes- 
sional personnel in state education 
departments. Take teacher certifi- 
cation as an illustration. Time was 
when a code of regulations was 
written out, adopted, and handed 
to a clerk to administer. All he had 
to do was to check the teacher’s 
record on paper with the standards 
set forth and then say yes or no. 

But those days are no more. 
Teachers come from a multiplicity 
of training programs, new and old, 
and the assessment of their quali- 
fications takes a high degree of pro- 
fessional insight, knowledge, and 
judgment. Administrators in charge 
must know programs of teacher 
education, must help in formulat- 
ing them, and must be able to ad- 
vise a former teacher how to re- 
qualify. 

State departments are working 
toward legal accreditation of pro- 
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grams of teacher preparation that 
may eventually replace decisions 
based solely on the details of each 
applicant’s transcripts. Then an 
even higher level of professional 
leadership in teacher education will 
be required. 


Local Initiative 


Local initiative is one of the 
greatest generators of vitality in our 
American system of public educa- 
tion. Effective initiative of local 
school boards, administrators, and 
teachers groups cannot be con- 
tained in a mold of state-wide uni- 
formity. Variation, within a broad 
unity of purpose, is of the essence. 
The relations of the ultimate state 
authority to this local energy can- 
not be conducted through detailed 
printed rules, but rather by wise 
and imaginative people working 
within broad, democratically de- 
veloped policies. 

Every good teacher knows how 
much more demanding it is on his 
resourcefulness and imagination to 
handle his class as a group of indi- 
viduals than to treat it as a mass 
of uniform robots. Corresponding 
demands fall on the department of 
education which would cultivate 
the initiative and energy of each 
school district. 

Every field of service to local 
schools requires high-caliber pro- 
fessional leaders in state education 
departments rather than petty bu- 
reaucrats. The state education de- 
partment should be in a position 
to command the services of persons 
equal in standing to the outstand- 
ing administrators in school sys- 
tems and universities. The state 
backs your school, and your state 
department of education needs 
your backing. + + 
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To teachers of all levels: This is your 
regular feature for idea-swapping. You 
are invited to send suggestions, in 50 
to 200 words, on any of the following 
topics: 

1. If there is a student demand for 
an all-night graduation party for high- 
school seniors, how does your school 
handle the matter? If you yield to the 
demand, how is the night planned? 
Who supervises it? If you do not yield 
to the demand, what substitute do you 
offer? Who plans and supervises the 
substitute function? How does your 
school co-operate with parents on this 
problem? 

2. Does your elementary school 
have a student council? How does it 
function? How does it differ from a 
secondary-school student council? 
What measures do you take to make 
sure that the council is fitted to the 
needs and capabilities of elementary- 
school students and that it does not at- 
tempt activities beyond their ability 
and range of responsibility? 

3. As an elementary teacher, what 
enrichment activities and materials in 
science and mathematics do you pro- 
vide? 

4. How does your school systemat- 
ically inform parents and enlist their 
co-operation concerning the school’s 
safety program? 

5. What does your school do about 
the student-dress problem? Do you 
have specific rules and _ regulations 
concerning student dress? Do you seek 
to counsel with students in order to 
avoid problems concerning _ their 
dress? Do you utilize the services of 
the student council in dealing with 
this problem? 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Teachers’ Trading Post” may 
have his choice of any publication 
that is listed in the JouRNAL’s “New 
NEA Publications” this school year. 

Send entries to “‘Teachers’ Trading 
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Post,” NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. None can 
be returned. 


Mock Diploma 


A LIGHT-HEARTED approach to the 
serious business of school opening has 
been tried with some success in our 
Appleton (Wisconsin) High School. 
When the school opened in Septem- 
ber, each student received a mock 
diploma, shown in part below: 


We hereby confer the rites(?) of 
graduation upon you. 

This certifies that you, being im- 
bued with immutable American prin- 
ciples of equal rights and no respon- 
sibilities, are herewith automatically 
entitled to said rights, to wit: 

You are hereby graduated from high 
school without further effort the day 
you enroll. This paper proves it. 

Now that your chief aim has been 
accomplished, why stick around? If a 
piece of paper satisfies you, you don’t 
need a high-school education, anyway. 

Your time is precious. Why waste it? 
You may drop out and get married, 
loaf, sleep, read comics, train your duck 
haircut to curl around your ears, hunt, 
drive around, and do all the other 
things you never have time for when 
you're in school. 

The law requires Pa to continue pay- 
ing your bills. It’s old-fashioned to get 
things for yourself through character, 
morals, work, education, experience, 
and sacrifice. This country owes you a 
living and you should collect. 

This diploma guarantees that you 
will be president of any concern you 
wish to favor with your services. 

But—if you are really determined to 
get an education in addition to a 
diploma, you'll throw away this piece 
of paper and the silly notions on it. 

You will then proceed to use your 
years in Appleville High School prof- 


itably in securing an education, a job, 
home, honors, and rewards. 

You will learn that you have many 
responsibilities and few rights. 

In recognition of the truth above, 
we herewith affix our seal and signa- 
ture this 4th day of September. 

—HERBERT H. HELBLE, principal, Ap- 
pleton (Wisconsin) High School. 


Worthwhile Drama of Necessity 


WHEN circumstances made it impos- 
sible for our parent-teacher associa- 
tion to sponsor its annual fund-raising 
play last March, PTA members came 
up with the idea of presenting a 
phantom play. Carrying out this idea, 
they sent a ticket for Absolutely Noth- 
ing along with a letter to all parents 
asking for their support in the under- 
taking. 

With the ticket was offered a guar- 
antee that the play would be “the 
greatest nonexistent show of the year, 
designed to replace all other money- 
making schemes and time-consuming 
programs usually sponsored by the 
PTA.” It simply enabled the pur- 
chaser “to spend one more nice quiet 
evening at home.” 

Gallery seats were available for $1 
and standing room for 50¢. But pur- 
chase of reserved seats at $2 each was 
urged, “‘so that you will be absolutely 
sure of seeing absolutely nothing from 
the best vantage point.” 

Tickets to the play sold like hot 
cakes throughout the entire month of 
March. Public interest caught fire 
when the story was released to the 
wire services. Letters came in from all 
parts of the nation expressing inter- 
est and curiosity in the new approach 
to fund-raising. 

—JAMES W. JACOBS, formerly prin- 
cipal, Leland Junior High School, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland; now princi- 
pal, Newport Junior High School, Ken- 
sington, Maryland. 


Our Nice-Things Box 


SMALL children love “things”’—a 
small scrap of red velvet, a hard-as- 
rock cookie shaped like a bell, or last 
year’s calendar with the big numbers 
on it. 

Our “nice-things box” has been a 
source of delight for my 60 or more 
five-year-olds. It stands on the floor in 
its own corner, always accessible and 
easily hauled to any spot where its con- 
tents are needed. If it gets too heavy, it 
can be pushed. What treasures that 
box holds! 

Many amazing things come out of it 
—including some items I never saw go 
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into it. When we decided that our 
room would look pretty with fat 
candles in the window at Christmas, 
one small helper produced six empty 
rolls that had once held toilet tissue. 
They were just what we needed, and 
little hands were soon busy painting 
them red. 

Scraps of bright cellophane came out 
of the box for the flame, and the clay 
jar held just enough clay to be molded 
into candlesticks. Such joy and pleas- 
ure the candlestick-makers felt after 
their creations were finished and placed 
on window sills. They were more 
beautiful to us than candles from the 
most exclusive department store in the 
world. 

An empty oatmeal box was salvaged 
after we had been enjoying a new train 
story. “It will make a swell engine,” 
said Robert, and it did. Small covers 
of round boxes served as wheels, a real 
little bell rang a warning, and the top 
from a metal pencil answered the need 
of a whistle. After a paint job, it 
merited a place of honor in our show 
case. 

Our neat shelves around the room 
hold many things which the school 
catalogues tell us are right for the 
kindergarten. There are beautiful puz- 
zles, the well-built train, the blocks 
that really fit together. 

The “right” things do get a great 
deal of attention, but they can never 
take the place of the box and its treas- 
ures. 

—DOROTHY UPDIKE, kindergarten 
teacher, Tecumseh, Michigan. 


Handling the Gift Problem 


DECEMBER is a good time to make 
a new ruling on children’s gift-giving to 
teachers. Along with general announce- 
ments of school news, procedures, and 
rehearsals for the Christmas pageant, 
there might be a request to the effect 
of “Please, no gifts for teacher.” 

Such a ruling makes life simpler for 
busy parents and Christmas more bear- 
able for the child who cannot give. It 
also does away with the need for the 
teacher to. decide whether to open 
gifts immediately to please some or not 
to open them to save embarrassment 
for others. 

—JESSIE DYKSTRA, third-grade teacher, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


Brerore Christmas each year, my 
pupils and I hold discussions on gift- 
giving. The children present their 
ideas on this pleasant subject, and I 
put in a guiding comment from time 
to time. One policy we establish is 
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that if anyone wants to give his teacher 
a present, it must be something made 
by the child himself. 

Throughout the year, our art classes 
dedicate somegtime to instructions on 
the making of practical or fancy items 
suitable for gifts. Thus the children 
have help in planning and construct- 
ing their presents. 

—JEAN PIPPENGER, American De- 
pendents School, Ramstein Air Force 
Base, Germany. 

= 

Last Christmas, our kindergartners 
made a gay sugarplum tree as a gift to 
a local hospital. First the children 
found a substantial branch with many 
smaller twigs. After attaching the 
branch to a firm stand to hold it up- 


right, they painted it a confectionery 
shade of pink. Then, they tied 
wrapped candy (brought from home) 
to their tree with colored pipe clean- 
ers. 

—JANE BUGNAND, kindergarten teach- 
er, Pompton Avenue School, Cedar 
Grove, Essex County, New jersey. 


OnE Christmas, the pupils in my 
home room happily accepted my sug- 
gestion to buy gifts for the children of 
three Hungarian families spending 
their first Christmas in America. The 
students organized their own commit- 
tees to collect the money, buy the toys, 
make the cards, and deliver the gifts. 

—ELEANOR C. HARRIS, Camp Hill 
(Pennsylvania) High School. 
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Karl H. Berns, NEA’s assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary for field operations; 
Joe A. Chandler, executive secretary 
of the Washington Education Associ- 
ation; and Arnold W. Wolpert, NEA 
field representative for California, 
Oregon, and Washington, listen to a 
suggestion by Oregon Education Edi- 
tor Richard H. Barss, at a meeting 
held in San Francisco to plan the 
activities of the new NEA Western 
regional office. 


Moulin Studios 


operations staff is service. 
NEA field representatives, in 
co-operation with many local and 


Field Service tor You pee 


William DeWitt, president of the De- 
troit Education Association, shows 
Lois V. Rogers, NEA convention co- 
ordinator, plans for a meeting of the 
Detroit association. Raymond E. 
Mroch, at left, is past president of 
the Detroit group. 


state associations, provide this 
service by personally contacting 
NEA members and the lay pub- 
lic, informing them about educa- 
tion needs, and explaining Asso- 


John M. Poling, executive secretary 
of the Alaska Education Association, 
greets Mary Titus, NEA official repre- 
sentative to the annual delegate as- 
sembly of Alaska teachers, held in 
Anchorage. Miss Titus, who is NEA 
consultant for local associations, was 
loaned the authentic Alaskan fur 
parka by the local group. 


Paul D. West, superintendent of Fulton County (Georgia) 
schools, NEA President Ruth Stout, and Dell M. Perry, 
president of the Fulton County Teachers Association, 
examine materials prior to a meeting of the building 
representatives of Fulton County and Atlanta on Septem- 


ber 24, 1958. Karl H. Berns is at right. 


ciation goals and plans. 


James D. Wilson Photo In recent years, the _field- 


service program has increased at 
the rate of about 10% a year. 
The NEA’s regional office in San 
Francisco—opened last year—has 
proved so successful that other 
area offices are now contemplat- 
ed. 

In addition to the service of the 
field-operations staff, NEA sup- 
plies upon request other field 
services, such as those provided 
by salary consultants and other 
regular staff members. ## 


Portable exhibits such as those displayed here by John H. 
Starie, former NEA field representative for the New Eng- 
land area, are used to illustrate the services offered by 
the Association to members. Mr. Starie, who served as 
representative in his area for more than six years, is now 
NEA national field representative. 


James P. Stearns Photo 
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Inventory Time 


“How are you doing in member- 
ships this year?” inquired Bill New- 
ton of his friend Jack Terrell. 

“Not too well,” Jack replied, 
“but it’s all over for this year. Our 
drive was the first of October.” 

“You mean you just put on a 
brief fall drive and then quit?” 
asked Bill. “We never stop with 
that!” 

And the successful leaders don’t. 
They push forward until their goal 
is accomplished. 

December is time to take inven- 
tory of where you are. (Who are 
the members of local, state, and na- 
tional? Who, the nonmembers?) 
And it is not enough to keep this 
record on file in a central office; it 
must become a working tool. 

Each committee member, and 
each building representative, needs 
a list showing the membership sta- 
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tus of the persons allotted to him. 
This is the basic record for any ef- 
fective follow-up work. 

Armed with the facts, a follow-up 
drive can be planned. January and 
February are good months to carry 
it out—to enroll the nonmembers 
and the new teachers who join the 
faculty at midyear. 

If some try to alibi that the year 
is far along, remind them that they 
have had the benefits provided by 
their professional associations 
through the months that are gone. 
They just Haven’t paid for them. 

Also, explain that the date of 
their enrollment will be entered on 
their NEA record, so that if and 
when their membership lapses, the 
NEA Journat will continue to 
come to them until the anniversary 
of their first enrollment. So there 
is nothing they can possibly lose. 

December is inventory time. Mid- 
year is follow-up time. Any time is 
enroliment time. # + 


Q. What proportion of high-school- 
age youth (14 to 17 years) are gain- 
fully employed? 

A. A recent report of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor estimated that in 
1956 about 43% of these youth worked 
sometime during the year, chiefly dur- 
ing vacations or outside school hours. 


Q. What are the most recent recom- 
mendations of the NEA regarding 
teaching load? 

A. The NEA Platform states as a 
goal of the Association: “Class size per- 
mitting individual attention for every 
pupil; no basic learnings class in ele- 
mentary school to exceed 25 pupils per 
teacher.” 


Q. How does Alaska compare with 
the other 48 states on teachers’ salaries 
and current expenditures per pupil? 

A. The average salary of public- 
school classroom teachers in the other 
48 states in 1957-58 was $4520; in 
Alaska, $6100. Current expenditures 
per pupil in public elementary and 
secondary schools in the other 48 states 
in 1957-58 was $320; in Alaska, $500. 


Q. What is the attitude of the gen- 
eral public toward federal support of 
public education? 

A. A 1957 Roper poll found that 
about three-fourths of those questioned 
favored federal support; a little more 
than half of these were in favor of 
federal support for both building pro- 
grams and teachers’ salaries, and a 
little less than half favored federal 
support for school building purposes 
only. 


Q. What portion of the total na- 
tional income goes into government 
tax collections, and what portion of 
the total tax collections goes into edu- 
cation? 

A. In 1956, an estimated 26.7% of 
national income went into tax collec- 
tions of all levels of government, and 
an estimated 13.9% of total taxes col- 
lected was expended for all levels of 
public education. 


@ Send your questions to “Q and A,” 
NEA Journal, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. NEA Research 
Division will prepare answers. 
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Anthropology 


Tue following are but a few of the 
many films and records dealing with 
man—his customs, beliefs, music, and 
art—that are available for use in junior 
and senior high schools and college 
classes studying anthropology. (See 
also the article on page 626) . This list- 
ing was prepared by Carolyn Guss, 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 

Barkcloth People. Motion picture. 
15 min. sd. color. Filmed in Africa. 
Shows family life among the natives 
of Buganda and how African Chris- 
tians are helped by their faith. (7) 

Ethnic Folkways Library of Re- 
corded Music Around the World. 
Longplay records. 33-1/3 rpm. Length 
varies. Authentic music of Africa, the 
Americas, Europe, Asia, and the Pa- 
cific, recorded by anthropologists, mu- 
sicologists, and folklorists. Each col- 
lection is accompanied by a factual 
booklet. (4) 

The Hopi Indian. Motion picture. 


10 min. sd. b&w or color. Portrays 
Hopi customs, habits, and ceremonies. 
(2) 

Indians of the Plains. Six filmstrips. 
Silent with captions. color. This series 
deals with arts and crafts, clothing, 
dances and ceremonies, food, life and 
customs, and shelter. Also available: 
Indians of the Eastern Woodlands 
and Indians of the Southwest. (5) 

Man and His Culture. Motion pic- 


ture. 15 min. sd. b&w. Explains dif- . 


ferences in cultures as caused by phys- 
ical environment and historical experi- 
ence. (3) 

Nanook of the North. Motion pic- 
ture. 51 min. sd. b&w. Events in the 
life of an Eskimo hunter and_ his 
family. (1) 

Nomads of the Jungle. Motion pic- 
ture. 20 min. sd. bkw. One of 37 The 
Earth and Its People films, each of 
which shows how man meets his prob- 
lems in relation to environment. (6) 

Distributors and Producers. (1) Athena 
Films, Inc., 165 W. 46th St., New York 36. 
(2) e) Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago 1. i gg ey Britannica 
Films, Hey 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. (4) Folkways Records and Serv- 
ice Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New York 36. 
(5) McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (6) 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29. (7) White Fathers Film 
Distribution Center, 1624 21st St., N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 


Readings in Anthropology 


(See article on page 626) 


For Teachers 


Beats, Ralph L., and Harry Hoijer, An 
Introduction to Anthropology, Macmil- 
lan. 1953. 

Becker, Howard, editor, Societies 
Around the World (one-volume edition) , 
Holt (Dryden) . 1956. 

Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of Culture, 
Mentor Book, New American Library. 
1946. 

Eggan, Fred, “Social Anthropology and 
the Educational System,” The School Re- 
view. Autumn 1957. 

Howells, William, 
Doubleday. 1944. 

Howells, William, 
Doubleday. 1954. 

Kluckhohn, Clyde, Mirror for Man, a 
Premier Book, Fawcett. 1957. 

Mead, Margaret, Growing Up in New 
Guinea, Mentor Book, New American Li- 
brary. 1953. 

Mead, Margaret, New Lives for Old: 
Cultural Transformation—Manus, 1928- 
1953, Morrow. 1956. 

Murdock, George P., “The Common 
Denominator of Cultures,” in The Sci- 
ence of Man in the World Crisis, ed. by 
Ralph Linton, Columbia. 1945. 

Spindler, George D., editor, 


Mankind So Far, 


Back of History, 


Education 
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and Anthropology, Stanford. (See par- 
ticularly chapters by G. Spindler, C.W.M. 
Hart, D. Lee.) 

Vogt, Evon Z., and John M. Roberts, “A 
Study of Values” (five cultures in south- 
western U.S.), Scientific American, Vol. 
195, No. 1. July 1956. 


For Students 


Buliard, Roger P., Inuk (Catholic Eski- 
mo missions). Farrar. 1951. 

Coolidge, M.R., The Rain-Makers (In- 
dians of Arizona and New Mexico), 
Houghton, 1929. 

Department of Education of British Co- 
lumbia, British Columbia Heritage Series: 
Our Native Peoples (separate volumes on 
a number of interesting coastal and in- 
terior tribes). 

Kinietz, W. Vernon, Chippewa Village, 
the Story of Katikitegon, Cranbrook Insti- 
tute of Science. 1947. 

Linton, Ralph and Adelin, Man’s Way 
from Cave to Skyscraper, Harper. 1947. 

O’Kane, Walter Collins, The Hi 
Portrait of a Desert People, Oklahoma. 
1953. 

Poncins, Gontran de (in collaboration 
with Lewis Galantiére), Kabloona (the 
culture of the Seal Eskimo). Reynal. 1941. 


Best Book 
Contest 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. Ait types of 
manuscripts invited. F 
famous met, Sane tree Brochure NES” 


Pageant Press, 10] Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
} Ahan pw Ba A Fg J eqvaliies, we 
Free editorial ap 


° Leg an 
praisal. Write Dept. N12. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


superb ed 

pendent tours from 30-160 days. 
EUROPE 30 Bays $750 )] More than 
MEXICO 18 Bays $269 — 
SO. AMER. 30 Bays $1099 1) 55-4 
ORIENT 45 Bays $998 trips tor 
SO. PACIFIC 34 Bays $2398]] tne nudget 
HOLY LAND 26 Bays $1385!! mingea’ 
AFRICA 40 Bays $1998 


STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure Study Trips to 
“Everywhere.” 60 Da 
pean trips incl. steamer 


rarely eo, oo 
Ass Sth Ave., New York 17 
La rm mc Dept. uia Mu 2-6544 


12,000 INTERESTING SUMMER 


EARNING OPPORTUNITIES 


Euro. 


NEW—1959 
WORLD-WIDE 
SUMMER 
PLACEMENT 
DIRECTORY 


*"t you miss out. 
SEFORE 
PRICE 
AFTER 
Bir-Mail, add SO¢, O ist class, add 30¢ 


JANUARY 15, 1959 


uate Award 
DIRECT. Womtere 
vacancies listed F 
t of successful educators 
issue is important to your future 


C 2 issves $2.00 () Yearly (13 issues) $5.00 

C SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ISSUE $1.00 

CD 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 
WORLD-WIDE 


GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 


Stipends $200 - $10, \ Quart C00 mwerde tar tenah~ 
ers, Me ee ose and administrators in both Volumes. 
Limited editions. 


O Vet. t, $3. O Vol. 1, $3. pO gogo 


CRUSADE, Grram ae oe. Bien. 22, WY. 





BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 644) 
great Confederate general. 1951. 111p. 
$3. Houghton. Gr. 6-8. IL-L. 6-10. 

Ben and Me, Robert Lawson. Non- 
sensical story of Franklin’s life told 
from his pet mouse’s point of view. 
1939. 113p. $3. Little. Gr. 5-7. LL. 5-9. 

George Washington, Ingri and Ed- 
gar Parin d’Aulaire. The life of George 
Washington from boyhood until he be- 
comes President. 1936. unp. $2.75. Dou- 
bleday. Gr. 5-6. I.L. 5-9. 

Thomas Jefferson, Champion of the 
People, Clara Ingram Judson. Jeffer- 
son’s life in the light of his ideals, his 
faith in men, and his philosophy of 
government. 1952. 224p. $3.50. Wilcox 
and Follett. Gr. 6-8. IL. 6-10. 


Living with Others 


Fair Play, Munro Leaf. How to live 
decently and pleasantly with others 
and the why’s of rules, law, and gov- 
ernment. 1939. 94p. $2.75. Lippincott. 
Gr. 3-4. LL. 4-9. 

Too Many Promises, Ruth Forbes 
Chandler. A juvenile delinquent grad- 
ually grows into a responsible adult. 
1956. 216p. $2.50. Abelard. Gr. 5. I-L. 
5-11. 

Your Manners Are Showing, Betty 
Betz. Information on etiquette for 
teen-agers in their daily activities. 1946. 
95p. $2.50. Grosset. Gr. 6-9. LL. 6-12. 


Science 


Find the Constellations, H. A. Rey. 
An inviting basic guide to astronomy. 
1954. 72p. $3. Houghton. Gr. 4-8. LL. 
4-10. 

Hawks, Charles L. Ripper. This art- 
ist-naturalist describes hawks in a clear, 
informative study. 1956. 64p. $2.50. 
Morrow. Gr. 4-6. I.L. 4-9. 

Let’s Go to the Seashore, Harriet E. 
Huntington. Full-page photographs 
and simple text about the more com- 
mon sea creatures. 1941. 89p. $3. Dou- 
bleday. Gr. 2-5. LL. 2-8. 

Our Changing Weather, Carroll 
Lane Fenton and Mildred Adams Fen- 
ton. The why’s and wherefore’s of rain, 
fog, winds, thunderstorms, cyclones, 
and air masses. 1954. 110p. $2.50. Dou- 
bleday. Gr. 4-6. LL. 4-8. 


Sports and Hobbies 


Album of Horses, Marguerite Henry. 
Over 20 famous breeds of horses are 
described. 1951. 112p. $3.50. Rand. Gr. 
5-9. LL. 5-12. 

Basketball Techniques Illustrated. 
Forrest Anderson. The fundamentals 
of the game. 1952. 95p. $1.95. Ronald. 
Gr. 5-7. LL. 5-12. 
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Creative Hobbies, Harry Zarchy. Ex- 
planatory diagrams simplify the proce- 
dures in nine hobbies. 1953. 299p. 
$3.50. Knopf. Gr. 5-7. IL. 5-12. 

First Bow and Arrow, C. B. Colby. 
Approximately 100 sketches and dia- 
grams of how to shoot the bow and 
arrow. 1955. 48p. $2. Coward. Gr. 5-7. 
ILL. 5-12. 

Make Your Own Outdoor Sports 
Equipment, John Lacey. Step-by-step 
diagrams and full instructions for 20 
varied projects. 1955. 128p. $2.75. Put- 
nam. Gr. 5-7. LL. 5-12. 


Travel: Here and There 


In Norway, Gudrun Thorne-Thom- 
sen. Traditions, city life, country life, 
and government of Norway. 1948. 159p. 
$3. Viking. Gr. 5-6. IL. 5-11. 

The Mexican Story, May McNeer 
and Lynd Ward. The history of Mex- 
ico and her leaders. 1953. 96p. $3.95. 
Farrar. Gr. 5-6. LL. 5-11. 

(Additional titles found in list of 
series books below.) 


Tall Tales and Fantasy 


America Sings, Carl Carmer. Folk 
songs and their origins, vivid pictures 
of lumberjacks, raftsmen, farmers, 
hunters, pirates, scouts, and whalers. 
1942. 243p. $5.75. Knopf. Gr. 4-6. IL. 
4-12. 

Blue Fairy Book, Andrew Lang. A 
favorite collection of well-known 
stories. 1948. 372p. $3. Longmans. Gr. 
4-6. LLL. 4-9. 

English Fairy Tales, Joseph Jacobs. 
“Lazy Jack,” “Master of All Masters,” 
and many other old English folk tales. 
3rd ed. rev. 277p. $2.75. Putnam. Gr. 
4-6. LL. 4-9. . 

The Five Chinese Brothers, Claire 
Huchet Bishop and Kurt Wiese. Five 
look-alike brothers who work together 
to save one who is sentenced to die. 
1938. 50p. $2.50. Coward. Gr. 3-4. LL. 
2-9. 

The Jack Tales, Richard Chase. Hu- 
morous variants of European folklore 
told in the language of North Carolin- 
ian mountaineers. 1943. 201p. $3.75. 
Houghton. Gr. 5-7. I.L. 5-12. 


Series Books 


Individual merit, reading difficulty, 
and interest level should be considered 
by users of this list. 

American Adventure Series. Famous 
pioneers and other figures in American 
history are portrayed. $1.92 each. 
Wheeler. Gr. 2-5. LL. 2-9. 

Childhood of Famous Americans. 
Series contains more than 100 titles. 
$1.95 each, Bobbs. Gr. 4-5. LL. 4-7. 


First Books. Fully illustrated series 
printed in large, clear type; checked 
for accuracy, authority, and clarity of 
text about many topics; e.g., airplanes, 
baseball, bridges, photography, etc. 
$1.95 each. Watts. Gr. 4-6. I.L. 4-10. 

Junior Everyreader Series and Every- 
reader Series, William Kottmeyer and 
others. Sixteen classics written in sim- 
ple language. $1.52 each. Webster. Gr. 
2-5. I.L. 2-12. 

Landmark Books and World Land- 
mark Books. Factual accounts of his- 
torically important persons and events 
from American, European, and Asian 
history. $1.95 each. Random. Gr. 4-8. 
I.L. 4-9. 


Let’s Read About Series. Photo- 
graphs and brief text of the people, 
land, resources, agriculture, industries, 
government, education, transportation, 
communication, and future of a coun- 
try. $2.46 each. Fideler. Gr. 4-8. LL. 
4-10. 

Pictured Geographies and The 
United States Books. Two series of 
books which present picture stories of 
individual states and countries. $1 and 
$1.25 each, respectively. Whitman. Gr. 
4-6. I.L. 4-12. 

Pleasure Reading Series, E. W. 
Dolch and _ others. Collected short 
stories written in simple language. 
$2.50 each. Garrard. Gr. 3. I.L. 3-12. 


Science picture-story books, Herbert 
Spencer Zim. Series of picture-story 
books on animals, birds, reptiles, etc. 
Morrow. Gr. 3-5. I.L. 3-9. 

Terrific Triple Titles, Phyllis R. 
Fenner and others. Books about cow- 
boys, fun, ghosts, animals. $2.95 each. 
Watts. Gr. 5-6. LL. 5-8. # # 


TEACHERS 


The Arabian American Oil Company 
requires teachers with a minimum of three years’ 
experience for their schools in Saudi Arabia 
for children of their American employees. Positions 
available in kindergarten through ninth grade level. 
Schoo! year conducted on tri-semester schedule. 


Salary $9000 per annum 


Married men eligible for family housing after 
period of separation. Apply now for March-April 
1959 interviews. Give complete educational back- 
ground and details of experience. 


Vocational and academic instructors also 
required for assignment to Industrial Training 
Centers maintained for Saudi Arab employees. 


Recruiting Supervisor Box 303 


ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. 


Business Education 


Better Programs for Business Teach- 
er Education. Includes “Distinguished 
Lecture in Business Teacher Educa- 
tion” and a report of discussion groups 
at the Natl. Assn. for Business Teacher 
Education 1958 convention. 24p. $1.25. 
United Business Education Assn. 


How To Teach Business Subjects 
edited by Harry Huffman. Written 
for the benefit of student teachers in 
business education. 1958. 64p. $1.25. 
UBEA. 


eee ee ee eee 2 CUT ON DOTTED LINE AND INSERT THIS LIST IN YOUR “NEA PUBLICATIONS” 


ED KUNCEL STORY 
(Continued from page 637) 


ers’ attention. I got to that spot and 
talked to the voters, many of whom 
I recognized by their voices. I have 
no idea what effect, if any, this plan 
had. But we got that mill levy in 
1943, and I have used the same 
technique every election day since 
then.” 

Some of Ed Kuncel’s fellow OEA 
officers stated, in other interviews, 
“Watching Ed talk to the board on 
salaries is an experience no one 
ever forgets. Ed prepares his statis- 
tics in Braille, and while his fingers 
fly across the page, he never takes 
his eyes off the board members and 
never stops to take a breath. His 
debating experience helps. 

“You don’t get to be president of 
OEA out of anybody's sense of char- 
ity,” they reported. “You have to 
earn it. Ed was considered the best 
man for the job.” 


Awone the precedent - setting 
achievements of the Omaha Educa- 
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Classroom Teachers 


Poster. Illustration in red and blue 
of 1958-59 theme, “Classroom Teacher 
—Builder of a Better World.” Avail- 
able in two sizes: 84” x 11” and 17” 
x 22”. 1958. Free in limited quantities. 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers. 


Elementary Education 


Music by George Zimmerman. De- 
cember 1958 newsletter, Keeping Up 
with Early Education. 4p. 4 issues, $1 
per year; free to dept. members. Dept. 
of Kindergarten-Primary Education. 


Guidance 
Careers in Science Teaching. Picto- 
rial report of career opportunities from 
inside the profession. Rev. 1958-59. 
24p. Single copy free; additional copies 
10¢ each. Natl. Science Teachers Assn. 


Homemaking for the Gifted 


The Gifted Student in Homemak- 
ing Education by Louise Fernandez. 
DHE Topics No. 9. Suggests ways to 
provide the academically talented stu- 
dent with challenging and enriching 
experiences in the homemaking pro- 
gram. 1958. 12p. 50¢. Dept. of Home 
Economics. Order from NEA. 


tion Association are: 
Omaha’s skyline by building two 
apartment houses for teachers; run- 
ning a rummage and bazaar store 
where 80 retired teachers have al- 
ready earned eligibility for social 


changing 


security; planting 3500 “VOTE 
FOR ...” signs on 3500 front lawns 
throughout the city every year at 
election time; and making the OEA 
one of Omaha’s best-known organ- 
izations, not only among the teach- 
ers, whose professional membership 
in local, state, and national associa- 
tions is consistently high, but with 
the general public, as well. 

OEA’s first apartment - house 
building venture started in 1949 
when rent controls were dropped 
and rents started to climb in Oma- 
ha. Teachers were hard hit by this 
drain on their incomes, and the 
OEA met the challenge by under- 
taking to build a co-operative 12- 
story apartment house for its mem- 
bers. The $850,000 structure was 
completed in 1952. It is most im- 
pressive. 

This fall, OEA’s second apart- 
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Music and Drama 


Adjudication Forms for Contests 
and Festivals prepared by the Natl. In- 
terscholastic Music Activities Commis- 
sion of the Music Educators Natl. Con- 
ference. 1958. Prices postpaid: 60¢ a 
dozen; 75¢ for one full set of 17. Quan- 
tities of 100 or more, $3 per hundred 
in any assortment. 


The Fourth R by Barbara Davidson. 
An American Theatre Wing com- 
munity play which proposes to add an- 
other R (Reasoning) to the three al- 
ready in the school curriculum. Light 
approach to a serious message concern- 
ing educational issues of the postsput- 
nik era. 1958. 27p. Set of 6 scripts $5; 
sample copy $2. Available from the 
NEA. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


Classroom Teacher Salary Sched- 
ules, 1958-59, Urban Districts 100,000 
and Over in Population. Research Re- 
port 1958-R3. Shows minimum and 
maximum salaries by level of prepara- 
tion for 135 urban school districts, fig- 
ures for individual districts, and dis- 
tributions and medians. 28p. 25¢. Re- 
search Div. Order from NEA. 






ment house was ready for occu- 
pancy. It, also, is 12 stories high, 
and it cost $1,300,000. For retired 
teachers, the building is especially 
planned and equipped for the safe- 
ty and comfort of older people, and 
is such an outstanding example of 
what a good retirement residence 
should be that it has been written 
up in Aging, an official publication 
of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and else- 
where. 

OEA’s famous rummage and ba- 
zaar store has earned $50,000 for 
the retired teachers’ building dur- 
ing the past five years. It has also 
given retired teachers an enjoyable 
activity, plus a small income and 
the chance to earn social-security 
benefits for themselves. 


Tere are 1400 teachers in Oma- 
ha. Along with their president, they 
deserve the plaudits of the organ- 
ized profession for their energetic 
and resourceful approach to solv- 
ing the problems of teaching and of 
teachers. #+ + 
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EUROPE 


Conducted tours summer (959. From 38 to 60 days 


Wig Stee Amertan' ES" hie’ apart “YOUTH A Christmas Thought 


TOUR. From $1045 to $1375. June departures. Direct 


sale only. 
KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
ieee oa 
meer coma mms If Christmas is a time for giving—then, for the teacher, 


COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! every day is Christmas. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


has prepared a complete file of information P 5 
fo help gon Gnduer questions obiet eur courses, Every day a teacher strives to give encouragement to young 


faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To minds, inspiration to young hearts, guidance and direction 
receive this moterial, address: hands d 

DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS COUNSELLING to young hands and feet. 

DEPT. N, DENVER 10, COLORADO 


COREE S ERE EEE SEE EEE EEE SESE SETE SESE SES EOEEEOOOS 


4) POPP R OOOO eee ee eeeeeeee 





——=— Every day his pupils look to him for leadership, for love 
vaecresncr + arog weltth and loyalty, for recognition and reward. 
Six weeks, July 2-August S 1959 

(All lectures in English) 


way, Moretainn Wconomia Lite, Political and Social And always to his pupils the teacher must extend that greatest 


Institutions, Housing and Town Planni Internation- e a » re 
national Feuchors institute memvers, Prysical Educa. | | Qift—the gift of understanding—of knowing what each 
tion in Scandinavia for Physical Education Teachers. 


Write: Admissions Office, Oslo Summer School, one is and what he may become. 
Northfield, Minn. 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOUR Truly, for the teacher every day is Christmas— 
Really see EUROPE on my every day a day for giving. 


annual comprehensive tour 
For 70 wonderful — enjoy the historic, scenic, 
and cultural highlights of Europe, visitin 17 


Se —Elsie Charron, president, Elizabeth (N.J.) Education Association. 
$1598 by Air — June 21 to Aug. 29 
Chester L. Dean, Instructor of History 
4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 56, Calif. 
~ Our high royalty—low subsidy 
complete program can help you 
join Comet's list of widely 
recognized ond successful 
outhors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 


CAN BE .scntl moves nr 
PUBLI SHED! 
2000 San 


for young people! 
Top-quality comedies, mysteries, legends, 
holiday and patriotic plays—to provide 
year-round, entertaining dramatic material. 
Send today for free 40-page catalogue. 
PLAYS, Inc., Publishers, Dept. W 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. yr 
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J Taly-August. 1959 . . 7th Annual ae 
SUMMER STUDY PROGRAM 
COMPARATIVE 


> EDUCATION 


A ten-day seminar at Balliol College in 


OXFORD x 


and a week’s intensive course at the, 
Munich University Teacher Training Center, 
with traveling in Ireland, England, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium and Holland: 


$987 


Optional extension tours at added cost: 
Austria, Italy, ~ non and Portugal; or 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 


RUSSIA 


Finland, Sweden and Denmark. 





Graduate and undergraduate credit. 
Information: Director of Summer Sessions, 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, 22, PA., 

or — Director of Education, 


STUDY ABROAD Inc., 256 West 57 St, W.Y.C a “How far is up? Why doesn’t the sun fall down? What makes 


the wind blow? Why’s the sky blue? When’s the... .” 
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UNICEF Christmas Cards 


For All the World’s Children. Bro- 
chure of UNICEF's Christmas greeting 
cards in full color. Included in a wide 
variety is a series, “Time of Joy,” five 
designs capturing the happy mood of 
children in traditional festivals of their 
homelands. For complete information, 
write to: UNICEF Greeting Card 
Fund, United Nations, New York. 


Maps 


Rand McNally Map of the Moon 
and Map of the Planets. Two maps in 
one: accurate and comprehensive pic- 
ture of the moon, showing and nam- 
ing all important craters, mountains, 
oceans, and valleys; and a map of 
the planets, indicating their size and 
distance relationships. Included are 
detailed photographs of the major 
features of the moon and color draw- 
ings of the Jupiter and Vanguard 
rockets and the first American satel- 


Boners 


DEFINITIONS from examination pa- 
pers in Hoban Heights, Pennsylvania: 
A blizzard is the inside of a fowl; a 
goblet is a male turkey; paraffin is the 
next order of angels above the sera- 
phim. 


IN writinc about the changes the 
fall season brings, one of my fourth- 
graders came up with the following: 

“Today, brides fly away for the 
winter.” 

—BERNARD SCHNEIDER, Public School 
165, Queens, New York. 


Ingenious 


A FIRST-GRADE standardized reading 
test directed students to draw a line 
under the appropriate illustrations. 
When I checked over my pupils’ an- 
swers, I found that one of them had 
drawn cat-like creatures complete with 
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lites. 1958. 4614” x 26.” $1. Available 
in book, stationery, and department 
stores. 


Modern Spelling 

Variant Spellings in Modern Ameri- 
can Dictionaries by Donald W. Em- 
ery. Interesting record of how present- 
day dictionaries are recognizing vari- 
ant spellings for many of our common 
English words. 1958. 75¢. Natl. Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 S. 6th St., 
Champaign, III. 


Report on U.S. Education 


U.S. Education. Special report on 
what’s wrong and what’s ahead. Re- 
print from Business Week, April 19, 
1958. 18p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. Re- 
print Dept., Business Week, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 


School-Science Series 


Air, Winds, and Weather and Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, both by J. My- 
ron Atkin and R. Will Burnett. First 
of the new Elementary School Science 
Activities Series. Presents class-tested 
experiments which make clear to the 
elementary-school child basic scientific 
concepts and processes. Each: 1958. 
58p. $1. Rinehart and Co., Inc., 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 


whiskers under several of the pictures. 

Upon asking him to explain, I re- 
ceived this answer: 

“That word [line] was new, but I 
sounded it out and drew a lion just 
like it said!” 

—IOLA SULLIVAN, Horace 
School, Harrisburg, Illinois. 


Mann 


Number Mixups 


White teaching algebra, I was try- 
ing to stress the point that unlike 
terms cannot be combined. I used 
fruits as an example and asked, “You 
can add one apple and one apple and 
get two apples, but you can’t add an 
apple and an orange, can you?” 

Immediately a hand went up and a 
boy said, “Sure! You get fruit salad.” 

—ART CASSEL, Mount Vernon (Ohio) 
High School. 


Domestic Shepherds 


Mary ANNE, who had been learning 
to sing Christmas carols in kinder- 
garten, often sang herself to sleep. 
And one night, this is what her fam- 
ily heard her sing: “While shepherds 
washed their socks by night.” 

—MARGARET HORNER, Washington, 
D.C. 


255 Sequoia (Box A) — 
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EMEMBER Jan _ Struther’s de- 
R scription of Christmas morn- 
) ing at the Minivers’? 

The three Miniver children were 
exploring their Christmas stock- 
ings. Vin examined his treasures 
carefully as he drew them out, one 
by one. Judy pulled all hers out 
in a heap and went straight for 
the one she liked best. 

Toby arranged his toys in a neat 
pattern, then picked up one—a big 
glass marble with wonderful swirls 
of color inside—and put it by itself 
a little way off. “After that,” said 
Jan Struther, Toby “played with 
the other toys, appreciatively 
enough; but from time to time his 
eyes would stray towards the glass 
marble, as though to make sure it 
was still waiting for him.” 

There were crosscurrents of 
pleasure, also. Mrs. Miniver ex- 
changed glances with her husband 
because they were both grownups; 
with Vin, her first-born, about the 
two younger children (“she remem- 
bered suddenly, having been an eld- 
est child, the unsurpassable sense 
of grandeur that such glances gave 
one”); with Judy, because they were 
both women; and with Toby, be- 
cause they were both the kind that 
leaves the glass marble till the end. 
“The room was laced with an in- 
visible network of affectionate un- 
derstanding.” 


A classroom, too, can be laced 
with a network of understanding. 
You and Danny exchange glances 
in rueful recognition that each of 
you has difficulty in keeping im- 
patience on a leash. A sympathetic 
look goes from you to Eddie and 
back when he forgets and says 
“You was” again after three days 
without slipping. An almost im- 
perceptible shake of your head re- 
proves Ruth for her laughter at 
Gary’s stammering, and her re- 


The quotations from Mrs. Miniver are 
used by permission of Harcourt, Brace. 
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sponding nod says, “I'll do better 
next time.” 


Or a classroom can be criss- 
crossed by a tangled snarl of 
threads. Jim, who knows he is 
slow, intercepts a glance between 
Karen and the teacher (not you, of 
course!). It is only a fleeting hint 
of a grimace in his direction, but 
Jim sees it, and he’s not too dull 
to read unspoken confirmation of 
his dullness and Karen’s brilliance. 

Jane later that morning catches 
an expression of distaste, transient 
and almost concealed, on teacher’s 
face as he goes by Ella’s desk. 
“Hm,” she thinks, “so teacher has 
noticed too that Ella doesn’t take 
enough baths.” 


Tue network of glances among 
the children can exclude the teach- 
er or it can unite him with the 
class. Mary rolls her eyes in the di- 
rection of teacher, and Peggy nods 
to indicate that she, too, thinks he 
is a jerk. 

Or Bonny smiles happily at her 
friend, Susan, and then at the 
teacher. Her glance gladly admits 
she was wrong yesterday when she 
refused to believe the teacher's 
prophecy that Susan would soon 
get the hang of how to add 4 and 


\y. 


In your smile, a child can read 
security and welcome. He can also 
tell when the smile is only a facial 
expression unconnected with the 
heart. He may be less perceptive in 
his interpretation of your frown. 
He can sense when the frown 
means that you’re annoyed with 
him. Unfortunately, he may read 
the same meaning into a frown 
which signifies only that you didn’t 
sleep well last night or you need 
new glasses or you want a house 
you can’t afford. 

Might not students prefer to have 
you say, “I'll try not to fly off the 


handle today, but please bear with 
me; my tooth ached all night, and 
I’m having it pulled after school to- 
day,” than to wonder what they’ve 
done to make you so irritable or, 
worse, so grimly cheerful? 


Ware your students walk into 
your classroom tomorrow, they’ll 
promptly categorize your mood, 
with a range of description from a 
kindergarten child’s “She likes us 
today” to a college student’s more 
sophisticated analysis. And as the 
day goes on, your inner mood will 
continue to make itself felt. 


Ir there had been a tape record- 
er in your room today and you 
played it back this evening, would 
you be surprised at the volume of 
talking (“yacking,” the children 
might call it) you’ve done? Or 
would you discover gratefully that 
you had been silent at the right 
times? 

If there had been a movie cam- 
era in your room today, would you 
be appalled, in watching the film 
this evening, at the play of expres- 
sions on your face and on the chil- 
dren’s? Or would you be gratified 
to see the mutual interest and af- 
fection that the camera recorded? 


Tomorrow you might consider 
giving each of your boys and girls a 
Christmas present — an additional 
kind and sympathetic look. It will 


be the most inexpensive thing 
you'll give this season—though by 
no means the least valued. And for 
some sensitive child, it may be the 
kind of cherished gift that is care- 
fully set apart in order that he may 
come back to it again and again— 
like Toby Miniver’s glass marble 
with its captive rainbow inside. 
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